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HE question of the origin of Eskimo culture has in the course of time 

occupied many scientists. Where did they come from, these curious 
people, differing in body, language, and culture from the other American 
natives? Are they Asiatics who in a comparatively recent time intruded in 
American soil, or are they a branch of the American race which has under- 
gone a special development in the Arctic? Or possibly the descendants of 
the Arctic people who in the distant past once inhabited Europe,—the 
Palaeolithic cave-dwellers of the Ice Age? Or are there still other possibil- 
ities? The first to frame a theory about the origin of the Eskimo was the 
Moravian missionary Cranz,' who lived in Greenland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Cranz thought that they were physically and linguis- 
tically related to the Mongolians of Central Asia, especially the Kalmucks. 
On account of political disturbances in their home country they were driven 
away to the northeast and crossed Bering strait to the Arctic coasts of 
North America. They reached Greenland in the fourteenth century, 
where their arrival caused the destruction of the old Norse settlements. 
In 1865 C. R. Markham? propounded the theory that the Eskimo origi- 
nally lived on the north coast of Siberia east of Cape Schelagskoi, but 
owing to political disturbances in Central Asia were driven northwards 
out over a number of partly hypothetical Arctic islands and then over the 
North American Arctic archipelago, where innumerable ruins mark their 
path, and so came to Greenland. In 1874 Boyd Dawkins’ set forth a new 
and surprising hypothesis, that the Eskimo were the descendants of the 
Palaeolithic cave-dwellers of Europe, who followed the reindeer to the 
north when the ice disappeared. The evidence on which he based his theory 
was the similarity in the hunting implements and art of the two people. 


1 Historie von Grénland, 333. Barby, 1770. 
* Journal Royal Geographical Society, no. 35: 87. 
* Cave Hunting. London, 1874. 
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Quite a different theory was advanced by the Danish scientist H. Rink.‘ 
He considered the Eskimo to be an originally inland race, who descended 
the rivers to the coast. There they adapted their culture to the new sur- 
roundings, and only after this new Eskimo culture was formed did they 
spread out over the huge areas which they now occupy. The sub-arctic 
form of Eskimo culture he took to be the most typical, and he considered 
the mouth of the Yukon in Alaska as the most favorable place for the de- 
velopment of this culture. 

After a study of the legends and traditions of the Eskimo, Boas? in 
1888 came to the conclusion that their home must be in the central regions, 
since the legends point towards that locality as the place from which the 
migration started. In the same year Murdoch* arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, by adopting a more cultural point of view, since he considered the cul- 
ture in the central regions to be more primitive than that to the east and 
west; as the native place of the Eskimo he fixed on the region south of 
Hudson bay. Thalbitzer’ considers Siberia to be the home of the Eskimo 
and in this he is supported by Bogoras.* Their reasons are, however, prin- 
cipally linguistic. 

In 1905 Steensby® propounded a new theory, which he further developed 
in his interesting book (1916). According to him, the Eskimo culture first 
arose on the Barren Grounds, the woodless region between Hudson bay 
and Coronation gulf, through an adaptation to arctic conditions of the 
culture which we find among the Forest Indians. It then gradually made 
its way to the coast, took on a sea-facet, and spread east and west to Green- 
land and Siberia. Steensby called this original Eskimo culture ‘“Palae- 
Eskimo.”’ Around Bering strait through the influence of Palae-Asiatics 
and Pacific races arose the ‘‘Neo-Eskimo”’ culture, with women’s boat and 
kayak, a pronouncedly coast culture, which now spread eastwards and 
deposited a new stratum over the whole Palae-Eskimo culture. 

Hatt'® would reverse Steensby’s stratification: that which Steensby 
calls Neo-Eskimo, the decided coast culture, is the older, whereas the mark- 
edly inland Palae-Eskimo culture is later. Hatt thinks 


4 Eskimoiske Eventyr og Sagn, 2:215. Kjébenhavn, 1871. 

5 The Eskimo. Proc. and Trans. of the Royal Soc. of Canada, vol. 5. _Montreal, 1888. 
* AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 1, 1888. 

7 Meddelelser om Grinland, 39:917. 

8 Twenty-first Int. Congr. des Américanistes. Gothenborg, 1925. 

® Meddelelser om Grénland, vol. 53, 1916. 

10 Geografisk Tidsskrift, 288, 1916. 
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that the northern coasts of America have first been taken into use by an old coast 
culture, which undoubtedly stood in connection with Palae-Asiatic cultures in 
northeast Asia, and which contained the elements which are now absent in a part of 
the central region, namely the umiak, the fishing net, the gut-skin shirt, urine tan- 
ning, the square house, women’s boat, etc. and besides naturally a part of the ele- 
ments which are now to be found among all Eskimos, such as the seal harpoon, fish 
spear, bird dart, etc. Into this old coast culture then came one, or more likely several 
culture and race streams from the lands between Hudson Bay and Mackenzie River, 
carrying with them, among other things, the kayak, and just in virtue of this valua- 
ble culture element, succeeded in spreading over the northern coast of America, 
absorbing and partly transforming the earlier culture and extending the Eskimo 
language as far as southern Alaska and eastern Greenland. 


To investigate these matters was one of the main problems of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition, to be solved partly by archaeological investigations 
in the central regions and also by a study of the people of today, especially 
the Caribou Eskimo of the Barren Grounds west of Hudson bay. This 
last was undertaken by Knud Rasmussen and Birket-Smith, and on the 
basis of their work, they regard the Caribou Eskimo as the last survivors 
of the ‘‘Primordial Eskimo,” the possessors of that primitive Eskimo cul- 
ture which was developed on the Barren Grounds even before it had got 
so far as to take on a sea-facet. This, then, they thought was the solution 
of the question of the origin of Eskimo culture. 

In my work, Archaeology of the Central Eskimos," I did not enter into 
the discussion of the origin of Eskimo culture but simply put the different 
theories up against each other. The reason was that in my central archae- 
ological material I did not find a basis for a satisfactory solution of this 
question, and besides, I knew that Birket-Smith was working to give his 
theories their final form. Since then Birket-Smith’s large and important 
book, The Caribou Eskimos,” has been issued, where he fully discusses the 
problem; and besides, some important material from the western regions 
has appeared," throwing light on the question. In a way I think there is 
now a better basis for a real discussion of the subject, though it can hardly 
be solved definitely until more archaeological work has been done. The 


" Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 4, 1927. 

? Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 5, 1929. 

13 Jenness, Archaeological Investigations in Bering Strait. Nat. Mus. of Canada, Ann. 
Rep. for 1926. Ottawa, 1928. Mathiassen, Some Specimens from the Bering Sea Culture. 
Indian Notes, vol. 4, no. 1, 1929. J. A. Mason, Excavation of Thule Ruins at Point Barrow. 
Twenty-third Int. Congr. of Americanists, New York, 1928. Mathiassen, Notes on Knud 
Rasmussen’s Archaeological Collections from the Western Eskimo. Twenty-third Int. Congr. 
of Americanists, New York, 1928. 
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main object here must be to discuss the theory that Birket-Smith has set 
forth in his above-mentioned book. This theory will be most easily ex- 
plained by figure 5 in Birket-Smith’s work (2:232, 1929). The basis of the 
culture is a circumpolar ice-hunting culture which in a distant past (late 
or Epipalaeolithic), seems to have ruled in the northern parts of both 
the Old and the New World. Birket-Smith regards the Caribou Eskimo (1) 
as the last remnants of this old culture stratum. The next layer (2) is 
the Palae-Eskimo, the first real Eskimo culture adapted to life at the sea 
coast. As the place where this adaptation could have occurred Birket- 
Smith, like Steensby, mentions the coasts between the Mackenzie and Hud- 
son bay. This Palae-Eskimo culture spread out over the Arctic. It is, 
however, not sure that it ever reached Greenland, but it extended into 
Alaska. Here in the west a new culture now arose, influenced by Asiatic 
and Pacific cultures. This Neo-Eskimo culture depended mainly on the 
hunting of whales and other big aquatic mammals and it spread to the 
east over the whole Eskimo territory, exterminating the Palae-Eskimo 
culture and penetrating into Greenland. The recent cultures in Alaska 
(3a) and Greenland (3b) are descendants of this culture, while in the central 
regions it is represented by the now vanished Thule culture (3). Finally, 
we have in comparatively recent times a new cultural wave from the inland 
(the culture of the Caribou Eskimo), in the central regions forming the 
Central Eskimo culture, the “Eschato-Eskimo”’ culture (4). Thus this last 
is very closely related to the culture of the Caribou Eskimo. (?) on the 
drawing represents the Aleutic-Pacific culture, the origin of which is un- 
certain. 

Of these different culture layers, the two last, (3) and (4), are facts 
which cannot be disputed. (3) is the Thule culture, a great wave moving 
from Alaska to Greenland. The cultures of the west and of the east have 
been built upon this as a foundation, but at both places there has been 
a strong local development, and in the west influence from the Indians 
besides. In the central regions the last remnants of the Thule culture dis- 
appeared with the Sadlermiut, who became extinct in 1903. The population 
in Baffinland and Labrador has, however, still retained some elements 
of the Thule culture. All this I have thoroughly discussed in my archae- 
ological work. The fourth layer, Birket-Smith’s Eschato-Eskimo, is repre- 
sented by the recent Central Eskimo between Coronation gulf and Davis 
strait, particularly by the tribes west of Hudson bay. This culture I have 
also previously discussed, both in the same work and in my book on the 
Material Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos." 


4 Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 6, no. 1, 1927. 
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The main interest must be concentrated here on two points. Is it pos- 
sible to give convincing evidence that a Palae-Eskimo culture has ever 
existed, and can a comparison between the culture of the Caribou Eskimo 
and the Thule culture reveal which has the older foundation? We must 
ascertain in which culture are to be found the most primitive types of 
those elements which occur in both. 

The first question ought to be answered archaeologically. Have we 
archaeological evidence that there has ever existed in the central regions a 
culture older than the Thule culture? The answer must be in the negative, 
as I have already pointed out." In the central regions there have never 
been found either implements or ruins of an earlier type than the Thule 
culture, despite the many places that have been excavated (on the Fifth 
Thule Expedition alone in ten different places). In reply it might be said 
that the Palae-Eskimo in the winter used only snow houses, which do 
not leave many traces. But then we should be able to find summer camping 
sites with tent rings, meat caches, etc., and these, on account of the rising 
of the land, should be situated at a higher level than the oldest ruins of the 
Thule culture (about 20 meters above sea-level); yet such remains are 
never seen. But could not the Palae-Eskimo have spent the summer in- 
land? In the spring, the time of the important utoq-hunting of seals, they 
must have dwelt at the coast in tents, and probably some people would 
have dwelt at the coast all summer, as is the case with the recent Central 
Eskimo. 

We have, then, to concentrate our attention on the other point, the 
relation between the Caribou Eskimo and the Thule culture. Here also we have 
no archaeological evidence, since we know nothing of Caribou Eskimo 
prehistory. Thus, it is only ethnological arguments which Birket-Smith 
brings forward in his analysis of the elements of their culture. He inves- 
tigates the geographical distribution of these elements in order to discover 
something of their origin and history. We will now examine his arguments. 

In his discussion of the relative ages of the Caribou and the Thule 
cultures, Birket-Smith mentions a number of elements where he seems to 
find the older stage among the Caribou Eskimo and the younger in the 
Thule culture. These elements are: the lamp, platform covering, water 
pail, bow, bird dart, stiletto or dagger, fish hook, bird snares, dog harness, 
some features in the cut of the frock, tattooing, the comb, thimble holder, 
swivel, dice, skin tanning with urine or water, and burial. 

The lamp.—In his analysis of the culture of the Caribou Eskimo Birket- 


%® Mathiassen, 200, 1927. 
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Smith” has arrived at a view of the origin and position of the Eskimo lamp 
different from my own.” He regards the small flat soapstone lamp of the 
Caribou Eskimo, adapted to caribou fat and used only for lighting, as 
the oldest form from which the other forms developed when the Eskimo 
arrived at the sea and adapted their life to it. Only then did they burn 
blubber in the lamps and made use of them for cooking and heating. 

The lamp is such an important element in Eskimo culture that the ques- 
tion of its origin and development is a far-reaching one. This Hatt!® 
has already pointed out in his review of my archaeological work. Hough"® 
was the first to emphasize the importance of the lamp for the populating 
of the arctic coasts of North America. Birket-Smith tried to minimize its 
importance, believing that the lamp for lighting is older than the lamp 
for heating and cooking. This is very probable when we consider the whole 
distribution and development of the lamp outside the Eskimo territory 
as well. No doubt its original use was for lighting, as it still is in civilized 
countries with plenty of other fuel for heating. This is also the case in the 
sub-arctic regions of Alaska, but not in the real Arctic. Here we know of 
only one single case where the lamp is not used for heating and cooking, 
and this is among the Caribou Eskimo of the Barren Grounds west of Hud- 
son bay. The question then is: Is their lamp really the oldest form of the 
Eskimo lamp, or is it not a strongly reduced form, adapted to deer fat 
since no blubber is obtainable, and thus used only for lighting? If so, 
this lamp should be called rudimentary instead of primitive. Birket-Smith 
maintains that a people who once knew the blubber lamp would probably 
never have given it up, but would have bought blubber from the coast- 
dwellers. There may, however, be unknown circumstances which caused 
them to give it up,—taboo rules or unfriendly relations with the coast- 
dwellers. We have a similar example in the case of the Sadlermiut, who 
were isolated by the penetration to the coast of new peoples; they could 
not get soapstone for their lamps and cooking pots, and so had to make 
them out of limestone. The problem, however, is too complex to be solved 
by speculation alone. 

The Eskimo have two main types of lamps,—one round or oval, made 
of stone or clay; and the other crescent-shaped and of soapstone. Of these, 
the first form seems to be the most primitive and has its main distribu- 
tion in the western regions. The crescent-shaped lamp is to be found 


16 2:100, 1929. 

17 2:99, 1927. 

18 Geografisk Tidsskrift, 11, 1928. 

19 Rept. U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1898. 
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in the centre. regions and in Greenland; it is now also used in northern 
Alaska, but here it seems to be a rather late importation from the east. 
The soapstone lamp of the Thule culture with its rounded crescent shape 
forms an intermediate stage between the two main types, and in addition 
it has a row of knobs or a rim close to the front edge. The rounded form 
of this lamp is, I think, derived from the shape of the clay lamp, which I 
consider to be older than the soapstone lamp. As a matter of fact, we have 
(from St. Lawrence island) clay lamps with a rim similar to that of the 
Thule lamps. This chronology is confirmed by the archaeological material 
from Alaska and from Siberia. Birket-Smith points out that the clay 
lamp has a very narrow geographical distribution, i.e., Yukon-Kuskokwim 
delta, Bristol bay, the Asiatic Eskimo, and the Aleutians; and that on 
the whole we have very few of them. Against this may be argued that the 
clay lamp has now also appeared at Pt. Barrow,?° and considering the 
very fragile character of Eskimo ceramics, it is not peculiar that so few 
lamps have been preserved. In the whole territory between Coronation 
gulf and Davis strait we have as yet found only three small sherds of 
Eskimo pottery. The disappearance of the clay lamps was no doubt 
hastened by the more nomadic life the people of the central regions had 
to adopt. Here the more substantial soapstone lamp would be superior. 

As the most primitive and oldest form of lamp among the Central 
Eskimo Birket-Smith suggests the naturally hollow stone. I am not sure 
that he is right in that. The lamp was not invented by the Eskimo, but 
came to them from the outside (probably from the west). Birket-Smith 
points to the fact that several Eskimo tribes occasionally use such hollow 
stones as lamps and makes that an argument in favor of its being a very 
old and widely distributed form oflamp. I think the explanation is much 
simpler: as soon as the lamp idea is known at all, people will hunt for a 
substitute—it may be a hollow stone or the enamel cover of a cooking- 
pot—when the ordinary lamp is broken or for other rea:.ons not available. 
I myself on Southampton island looked for a naturally hollow piece of 
limestone to be used as a lamp when we had moved from the coast to a 
salmon lake and had left the big, heavy soapstone lamp behind us. These 
various emergency lamps are not necessarily connected and thus can hardly 
be regarded as a special, primitive type. 

If we consider the distribution of the lamp outside of the Eskimo ter- 
ritory,”* it looks as if we have an element from the Old World. The only 
other American people known to have had a real lamp are the Northwest 


2° Mason, oP. cit. 
* Birket-Smith, op. cit., 2:189. 
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Indians and the Beothuk of Newfoundland, both of whom may have 
borrowed it from the Eskimo. If such a useful possession had been used 
in America in former times, it is strange that it has been retained in so 
few places. 

Thus I must insist that the lamp is an Asiatic element introduced into 
America by the Eskimo, probably at first as a round or oval clay lamp, 
later on made of soapstone. If so, the small lighting lamps of the Caribou 
Eskimo must be called rudimentary and not primitive. 

The platform covering.“—The skillfully twisted baleen mats of the 
Thule culture no doubt represent a higher stage than the simple heather 
mats of the Caribou Eskimo. But, first, it is very improbable that the 
Thule culture did not know something so simple as the heather mat. Its 
geographical distribution seems to indicate that it must be called common 
Eskimo, although it has been difficult to find archaeologically. Both at 
Naujan and at Ponds inlet, however, I have found heather on the plat- 
forms in the houses of the Thule culture. Secondly, the baleen mats are 
excluded from the Caribou Eskimo on account of their geographical dis- 
tribution. 

The water pail.*—Similar arguments may be advanced concerning this 
culture. Birket-Smith regards the skin pail of the Caribou Eskimo as more 
primitive than the baleen pail of the Thule culture. It is very probable, 
however, that the Thule culture had skin pails, too, and it is impossible, 
on account of geographical conditions, that the Caribou Eskimo should 
have had the baleen pail, and thus we can hardly draw any conclusions from 
a comparison between the two cultures in this respect. 

The bird dart®—The Thule culture had the type with the side-prongs, 
while the Caribou Eskimo seem to have used the probably more primitive 
type with several end-prongs. The distribution of the two types among the 
Eskimo, however, seems to indicate that among these, at any rate, the 
type with the side-prongs is the older and that the other type may have 
been introduced under Indian influence in the central territory. Finally, 
the proof of the occurrence of this latter type among the Caribou Eskimo 
has a rather weak foundation: an old man thinks he has played with such 
a dart as a boy.”® 


22 Op. cit., 56. 

23 1:12, 134, 140, 142, 1927. 

42:58, 1929. 

% Op. cit., 65. Birket-Smith says that the bird dart with side-prongs does not occur in 
Labrador. It is, however, found at Point Harrison (Mathiassen, 1:290, 1927). 

76 1:115, 1929. 
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The stiletto —Birket-Smith regards the stiletto”’ as older than the bone 
dagger known from the Western Eskimo and the Thule culture. The rather 
local distribution of the stiletto in the central and eastern regions suggests 
that it is the younger. These two implements, however, resemble each 
other too closely for any deductions to be made from a comparison between 
them. 

Fish hooks —The case with the fish hooks** is the same. The types are 
too indistinct and the distribution too sporadic. The most primitive form 
is also known in the Thule culture in the form of the simple gull hook. 

The bird snares.2°—Of these we have the simplest type, a single loop, 
among the Caribou Eskimo, while the Thule culture has probably known 
the longer snares, consisting of a row of loops. The difference here is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that baleen, the best material for such snares, 
is missing among the Caribou Eskimo. 

The comb.—The comb* of the Caribou Eskimo with a narrow, rectangu- 
lar handle is regarded by Birket-Smith as a special, primitive type in com- 
parison with the combs of the Thule culture with narrow and often finely 
decorated handles. In my opinion the truth of the matter is that the comb 
of the Caribou Eskimo is a coarser form of the combs of the Thule culture, 
due to the poorer material at hand (musk ox horn or antler instead of ivory), 
and to the general degeneration of artistic skill always to be found when 
going from the Thule culture to the recent Central Eskimo. One of the 
combs of the Caribou Eskimo has, however, the hole in the top, so char- 
acteristic of the Thule culture. Finally, we have a similar poor comb from 
Southampton island.*! Such combs have doubtless been used occasionally 
in the Thule culture. 

The thimble-holder*—We have the anchor shape in the east and west 
and also in the Thule culture. The double curve shape seems to be a later 
Central Eskimo form, appearing in the later stages of the Thule culture. 
The toggle-shaped type seems, despite its simple form, to be the youngest, 
having a rather limited distribution: among the Caribou and Iglulik 
Eskimo, as well as in Greenland, though not among the two oldest phases 
of the Greenland culture—the Polar Eskimo and Northeast Greenland, 
both having the anchor type. 


7 Op. cit., 2:64. 

8 Op. cit., 67. 

® Op. cit., 69. 

© Op. cit., 95. 

| Mathiassen, 1:266, 1927. 
® Birket-Smith, 2:111, 1929. 
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The dice.—Birket-Smith compares the dice* of the Caribou Eskimo, 
consisting of a number of metatarsal and toe bones, with the elaborately 
carved ivory bird figures (tingmiujat) of the Thule culture. These, how- 
ever, are only known to have been used as dice in Baffinland, while in 
other places they seem to have been merely playthings. But even if they 
were originally used as dice, it is not sure that they were for the same kind 
of game as the bones. And finally, the Caribou Eskimo have no ivory, and 
so cannot make the birds,—not at any rate from that material. 

Graves.—The stone ring the Caribou Eskimo and several other people 
put around their dead seems to be most easily explained as a remnant of 
the stone graves™ of the Thule culture. 

We have still to discuss the sinew-backing of the bow, the dog harness, 
the cut of the frock, tattooing, the swivel, and skin tanning. All these are 
elements not actually found among the Thule remains, and their occur- 
rence in that culture is only indirectly deducible. For this reason the 
arguments based on them have not the same importance. Nevertheless, 
we will discuss some of them. 

Urine tanning.*“—This belongs no doubt to the Thule culture. Instead 
of this the Caribou Eskimo wash their skins in hot water, a method Birket- 
Smith is probably right in regarding as more primitive. It is, however, a 
question whether the lack of urine tanning in the central regions may not 
be explained otherwise: the very nomadic life makes the keeping of urine 
vessels and their contents difficult. Urine tanning seems to have disap- 
peared only gradually from the central tribes; for instance, it was used by 
the Iglulik in Parry’s time while it has now entirely disappeared. 

Tattooing. —Needle-and-thread tattooing** seems, as Birket-Smith has 
pointed out, to be connected with the Thule culture, being distributed over 
nearly the whole Eskimo territory. Prick tattooing is known only from two 
narrow areas: among the Central Eskimo, and among the Aleutians and the 
Pacific Eskimo. Among the last mentioned, influence from the Northwest 
Indians is not impossible, and in the central regions it seems to be also 
most easily explained as the result of Indian influence; prick tattooing is 
known both among the Chipewyan and Cree, and besides, is widely dis- 
tributed in North America. Even though prick tattooing is on the whole a 
simpler method than the needle-and-thread tattooing, it is not certain 
that it is older among the Eskimo. Thus, the Iglulik since Parry’s times 
have changed from the needle-and-thread to the pricking method. 


3 Op. cit., 120. 
Op. cit., 122. 
% Op. cit., 1:116. 
% Op. cit., 2:24. 
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The dog harness —The dog harness*’ with parallel loops has a rather 
wide distribution, from East Greenland to Bering strait, and has been 
ascribed, correctly, I believe, to the Thule culture. The harness with crossed 
loops has, on the contrary, a rather narrow distribution, being known only 
from the central regions. This seems to me, contrary to Birket-Smith, to 
indicate that the type of the Thule culture is the older, even though the 
type of the Caribou Eskimo is technically the simpler. 

The swivel—The swivel,** as Birket-Smith says, is an Asiatic element 
which has intruded into the Eskimo culture, but that it is as old as the 
Thule culture seems doubtful; its two types seem to have an equally wide 
distribution and are thus hardly useful for chronological conclusions. 

The sinew-backing of the bow.—As to the sinew-backing of the bow,*® we 
are on so uncertain ground concerning the form, both among the Caribou 
Eskimo and in the Thule culture, that far-reaching conclusions can hardly 
be drawn from it. 

About the cut of the clothing*® in the Thule culture we also know nothing. 

Now we have reviewed the elements which Birket-Smith has set for- 
ward as the basis of his contention that the culture types of the Caribou 
Eskimo are older than the corresponding types of the Thule culture. In 
no case does this comparison seem to speak in favor of his theory. On the 
contrary, several examples seem to argue that the Thule types are the 
older, and in most cases the question is very uncertain. 

On the other hand, I think we have a number of elements whose older 
types are found in the Thule culture and whose younger forms are found 
among the Caribou Eskimo, showing that in these respects, at any rate, 
the Thule culture was at the older stage. These elements are: harpoon 
heads, the snow house, snow knife, sledge shoes, whip, woman’s knife, 
cooking-pot, and dipper. 

Harpoon heads are of no great importance in the culture of the Caribou 
Eskimo. We only know that a harpoon head is used for fishing, and that 
it has barbs, but nothing else about its shape.t Most probably it is of 
the same type as the salmon harpoon heads of the neighboring tribe, the 
Netsilik: long, with shaft socket, no spurs, but several barbs in two rows. 
It is a type which I have tried to show” has developed from one of the 


7 Op. cit., 74. 

ed Op. cit., 75. 

Op. cil., 1:103; 2:61. 
© Op. cit., 2:79. 

" Op. cit., 1:121, 2:66. 
* 2:18, 1927. 
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most important types of harpoon heads in the Thule culture. We have here 
the older form in the Thule culture and the younger in the culture of the 
Caribou Eskimo. The harpoon heads of the recent Central Eskimo are, as 
is elsewhere pointed out,“ at a higher stage than the harpoon heads of 
both the Thule culture and the Western Eskimo, while the Greenlanders’ 
are at a still higher stage. We find here a continuous development from the 
west to the east. 

Birket-Smith has pointed out that the oldest form of the domed snow 
house“ with a frame of branches is known in the west among the Colville 
Eskimo and the Kerek tribe. On the contrary, we do not know whether 
the real snow house without a wooden frame has been used west of the 
Mackenzie. That the real snow house, though in a less highly developed 
form, has been known in the central Thule culture, I have previously in- 
ferred from the conditions among the Sadlermiut and the Polar Eskimo. 
The snow house has reached its highest development, however, among the 
recent Central Eskimo, where it is one of the most important culture 
elements. This seems to me to indicate that the snow house originated in 
the west from a dome-shaped hut of branches, covered with snow. The 
snow house without a skeleton of branches appeared first in the woodless 
countries to the east. On account of the roving life of the Central Eskimo 
it here attained its highest development and got its central position in the 
culture. Farther eastin West Greenland and Angmagssalik it disappeared 
again, partly on account of geographical, and partly on account of cultural 
conditions (the dense population). Birket-Smith concludes from this 
distribution that the snow house has originated in the central regions and 
from there has been spread in all directions, the most primitive form 
being pushed furthest out until it is now to be found close to the periphery. 
I can hardly agree with this argument. We have no evidence that the 
snow house witha skeleton has ever been used in the central regions, even 
by the Caribou Eskimo. The snow house is one of the several cases where 
we have the most primitive form in the west, a higher in the central Thule 
culture, and the highest among the recent Central Eskimo. This, I think, 
points to a development from the west towards the east. 

The broad snow knife of the Thule culture has a very wide distribution 
and seems to be an older form than the slender snow knife of the Caribou 
Eskimo (and the other Central Eskimo), which has a narrow distribution. 
The ice-shoeing* of the sledge is also widely distributed and belongs prob- 

43 Op. cit., 26. 

“ 2:43, 1929. 

*® Mathiassen, 2:65, 1927; Birket-Smith, 2:105, 1929. 

 Birket-Smith, 2:73, 1929. 
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ably to the Thule culture, while the Central Eskimo mud-shoeing is 
younger; this is also the opinion of Birket-Smith. The slender whip,” 
known in east and west and thus probably in the Thule culture, seems 
to be older than the Central Eskimo form, of limited distribution, with short 
handle and thick braided lash used by the Caribou Eskimo. That the ulo*® 
(woman’s knife) with a tang, used by the recent Central Eskimo and the 
Greenlanders, is a more highly developed and later form than the ulo 
without a tang, used in the Thule culture and among the Western Eskimo, 
Birket-Smith admits, but at the same time he maintains that this seems 
to indicate that the ulo has originated in the central regions; I would 
rather suggest a western origin. 

Birket-Smith regards the soapstone cooking-pots*® as older than the 
clay pots, contrary to my formerly expressed view. In the west round 
cooking-pots are the predominant form, both in the present culture and in 
the old finds (Van Valin and Birnirk). We find also here imported soap- 
stone pots from the east, but this importation is shown by the archae- 
ological material to be rather new; neither the Van Valin nor the Birnirk 
collectidns contain any soapstone. In the Thule culture we have besides 
the remains of clay vessels rounded soapstone pots. These last predominate 
in Greenland. As the Thule culture is derived from the west, I must still 
maintain that the most natural explanation of these rounded soapstone 
pots is that they are derivations from the round clay vessels. The rectangu- 
lar soapstone pots of the central regions seem to be the latest stage of the 
development, and in this I agree with Birket-Smith, but when he then 
concludes that the cooking-pot originated in the central regions I cannot 
follow him. On the contrary, the distribution of the different types seems 
to indicate a western origin. That a clay pot can also be shaped after a 
soapstone vessel, is illustrated by an example Birket-Smith mentions from 
St. Lawrence island (probably a rather new specimen), but this. is prob- 
ably exceptional. When Birket-Smith mentions that soapstone cooking- 
pots are widely distributed in North America, in support of his theory of 
the great age of the soapstone pots in the Eskimo culture, this does not 
necessarily prove anything about the development inside the Eskimo cul- 
ture, which in many respects seems to have gone its own way. Even 
though the Eskimo territory was not cut off from the other American cul- 
tures by a high wall, there seems to have been some sort of a fence. 


Op. cit., 75. 
® Op. cit., 107. 
Op. cit., 104; Mathiassen, 2:103, 1927. - 
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The broad dippers® of musk-ox horn, found among the Central Eskimo, 
seem to be a younger form than the more oval shapes used in the east and 
west (and probably in the Thule culture, too). Here I agree with Birket- 
Smith. 

To these elements a very important one may be added, in fact that 
which Birket-Smith regards as the most fundamental in the Eskimo 
culture, the breathing-hole hunting of seals. This element is of course not 
found in the inland culture of the Caribou Eskimo, but in the culture of 
the other Central Eskimo (and in the hypothetical Palae-Eskimo culture, 
also). It is of the greatest importance, and it has here developed further 
than among any other Eskimo in the east or west or probably in the Thule 
culture. Besides the Eskimo, this method of hunting is also practised by 
several Siberian peoples, the Chukchi, Koryak, Kamchadal, and Gilyak. 
Birket-Smith*® set forward several arguments which do not seem absolutely 
convincing to me that the breathing-hole hunting has been borrowed by 
the Siberian people from the Eskimo and thus is comparatively recent; 
and that the high development of this hunting method among the Central 
Eskimo seems to indicate that its origin is to be found here. In this argu- 
mentation I cannot agree with him. I cannot see that at the present moment 
we have the means of determining where the home of the breathing-hole 
method is to be found. The only thing we know is that this hunting method 
is more highly developed among the Central Eskimo than among any 
other Eskimo. 

We have now discussed a number of elements which have reached a 
higher development among the Caribou Eskimo (and the other Central 
Eskimo) than in the Thule culture. The answer is that it is not certain 
that they are the same type which were found in the original culture of the 
Caribou Eskimo; but of the latter we know absolutely nothing and we 
can only discuss the types which are really known. If the culture on the 
Barren Grounds really represents such an old layer of culture, we could 
have expected to find many older forms of the different types preserved 
there. For one thing, many of the culture elements are themselves ancient, 
—the lamp, cooking-pot, harpoon heads, ulo, etc.,—but the special forms 
of them found among the Caribou Eskimo do not seem to be very old. 
On the contrary, several of them seem to have reached a high development. 
This can hardly be used to prove that the cuiture of the Caribou Eskimo 
is more primitive than other phases of Eskimo culture. 

Another important consideration is that a compcratively large number 


5° Birket-Smith, 2:60, 1927. 
51 Op. cit., 225. 
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of Central Eskimo implements, types only known from the central regions, 
are to be found in the culture of the Caribou Eskimo. Such elements must 
be regarded as comparatively new. Besides the elements Birket-Smith 
regards as borrowed from the Indians, viz. the conical tent, pipe, snow- 
shoe, two-handed scraper, roasting meat, tongued bags, hair sticks, ear 
ornaments, painting of the skin with ochre, whistle, double curve, disk- 
shaped and zigzag ornaments, and a pole beside the grave (in all 15 
elements), we have the following local central elements: urine scraper, a 
special toggle for the draught line of the sledge, fringes on the frock, 
the women’s leggings and belt buckles, cloak, child’s tippet, wolf hunting 
with a bloody knife, carrying bags for dogs, moss spade, scrapers of bone 
and stone with bent handle (in all 11 elements), besides those which 
have been discussed in the foregoing: the square cooking-pot, prick tat- 
tooing, dog harness with crossed loops, long salmon harpoon head with 
barbs, slender snow knife, broad musk-ox horn dippers, heavy whip, and 
mud-shoeing (8 elements). 

Thus, we have in the culture of the Caribou Eskimo in all 34 elements 
which seem to be late. Of these, 15 are due to Indian influence. If we now 
are going to mention the elements in the Thule culture which have a 
similar local central distribution, these are quickly enumerated: scrapers 
of bone and stone with bent handle, sharp fat-scrapers, the loose lance 
head, bird harpoon, and stone arrow head with concave base,—in all only 
6 elements, in contrast to the 34 of the Caribou Eskimo. These figures 
seem to speak in favor of the supposition that the Thule culture as a whole 
represents an older stage than the culture of the Caribou Eskimo, the former 
containing comparatively new elements with narrow, local distribution. 
Of these local central Thule elements, the scrapers and the loose lance 
head have been directly transferred into the culture of the Central Eskimo, 
the two first scraper types into the culture of the Caribou Eskimo as well, 
while the bird harpoon and the stone arrow head with concave base dis- 
appeared with the Thule culture. 

With what has been said in the foregoing the arguments for the high 
age of the culture of the Caribou Eskimo in comparison with the Thule 
culture seem to dwindle away. On the contrary, there are a number of 
points on which the Thule culture seems to be at the older stage. To this 
may be added the archaeological evidence, the lack of ruins and imple- 
ments older than those of the Thule culture, and the superposition above 
the Thule culture of the recent Central Eskimo culture, to which that of the 
Caribou Eskimo is closely related. Thus, I see no reason for supposing that 
there has existed in the central regions a Palae-Eskimo culture older than the 
Thule culture. 
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How then are the Caribou Eskimo to be regarded? Are they coast people 
who in former times went inland and there changed their culture? Or are 
they remnants of a formerly much more extensive inland Eskimo popula- 
tion? The question is still difficult to decide. In my archaeological work 
I made a suggestion: 


that a group of Eskimos, when from the west they got to the coast regions between 
Coronation Gulf and Boothia, were enticed into the country by the great herds of 
caribou, where on Barren Grounds they reformed their culture; in this case the 
culture of the Caribou Eskimo should rather be called residual than primitive. 
With the well-known love of the Eskimos for caribou in preference to all other meat, 
such a migration with the herds into the country does not at the outset seem 
incredible.* 


The preceding investigation has not caused me to change my opinion that 
this is the most natural explanation, and it has besides removed some of 
the difficulties Birket-Smith has raised against such a hypothesis.*® 

Reviewing the elements in the culture of the Caribou Eskimo which it 
would be possible to find archaeologically, we will see that excepting the 
above-mentioned younger Central Eskimo elements nearly all of them 
are known from the Thule culture (except only the square meat tray), 
and, as I have tried to show above, several of them are at an older stage 
in the Thule culture than among the Caribou Eskimo. Thus, there seems 
to be no trouble in deriving the culture of the Caribou Eskimo from the 
Thule culture. The culture of the Caribou Eskimo, when compared with 
the Thule culture seems so poor, and therefore primitive, because every- 
thing connected with the sea has been cut away by their life in the interior, 
for it is, as a matter of fact, in the implements for hunting sea-animals that 
the Eskimo have developed their greatest skill and ingenuity. To this may 
be added the general degeneration in artistic ability and craftsmanship 
which has taken place in the central regions since the time of the Thule 
culture. 

If this explanation of the culture of the Caribou Eskimo is correct, the 
Thule culture is the oldest in the central regions. The first Eskimo to 
migrate over the arctic coasts of Canada and Greenland were thus the 
carriers of the Thule culture, and as we have the home of that culture in 
the west, it is to the west that we must turn to find the original home of the 
Eskimo. 

Whether the Thule culture is also the oldest form of Eskimo culture 
in the western regions is another question, which is still awaiting a solution. 


52 Mathiassen, 2:200, 1927. 
5 Birket-Smith, 2:129, 1929. 
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We as yet know too little of the development of culture in this area. We 
have first to find out the elements which this western Thule culture pos- 
sessed, and here we are only at the beginning, even though recent dis- 
coveries (especially the Van Valin collection), have brought much new 
information. Besides, we do not know much about the range and im- 
portance of Jenness’s Bering Sea culture. The conditions seem to be very 
complicated here, and we have yet to build up the chronology of the Alaskan 
Eskimo. 

After the discovery of the elements of the oldest Eskimo culture in these 
regions comes the task of finding out from where these elements have come; 
how and when they were fused together to form that synthesis which is the 
Eskimo culture. Many of the elements of the Eskimo culture, as Birket- 
Smith’s investigation has shown, are very old and widely distributed in 
time and space. Birket-Smith has made it probable that many of them 
have their roots in an ancient (late or Epipaleolithic) circumpolar, “‘ice- 
hunting” culture. I think, however, that Birket-Smith has in some degree 
over-estimated the age of Eskimo culture, or in any case of its distribution 
over the arctic coasts of North America. Both the cultural and linguistic 
conditions seem to indicate that this distribution is not so very old. I 
hardly think that many thousands of years have passed since the Eskimo 
first arrived on the shores of Canada and Greenland. They probably 
dwelt for a longer period around Bering strait, but this future archaeologists 
have to elucidate. 

An attempt to trace all the elements of the oldest Eskimo culture will 
not be made here. Birket-Smith has done an important work towards 
solving this question, but he has not included all the elements of the Eskimo 
culture in the discussion, and besides he has usually taken only North 
America and Northern Asia into consideration. To get at the bottom of 
this problem will necessitate far-reaching studies. Here I shall only men- 
tion that a number of the elements of Eskimo culture,—and among these 
some of the most important,—seem to have been derived from Asia: 
the bow with sinew-backing and the compound bow, the dog sledge, sail, 
bow drill, needle case, thimble, fire drill, lamp, pottery, snow beater, 
chain links, needle-and-thread tattooing, and probably harpoon heads of 
the Thule type with open sockets: the only finds outside of the Eskimo 
territory where these last are to be met are from an old Lappish camping 
site in northern Norway and from the Stone Age of Japan.™ I believe 
we must look to the Old World for the deepest roots of the Eskimo culture. 


4 QO. Solberg, Eisenzeitfunde aus Ostfinmarken, Vidensk. Selsk. Skr. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN 
OF ESKIMO CULTURE: A REJOINDER By KAJ BIRKET-SMITH 


“Die Zeiten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln. 
Was Ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln.”’ 
GOETHE: Faust, I. 


N THIS number of the AmeRICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST Dr. Therkel 

Mathiassen has published an article the principal contents of which is 
a criticism of the hypothesis regarding the origin of Eskimo culture set 
forth by me in part 2 of my work on The Caribou Eskimos.' Indeed, a 
reader not especially well versed in Eskimology will sometimes get the 
impression that I have borrowed from him what is right in my hypothesis, 
while what is wrong is put down to my account. As science makes progress 
mainly by calm discussion of the problems, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
reply in this place, stating why I cannot accept the opinions of my old 
travelling companion and colleague. 

Briefly, the hypothesis in question tends to show the following: Orig- 
inally the Proto-Eskimo lived inland from Hudson bay and farther west. 
Whereas some of them, of whom the Caribou Eskimo are the last survivors, 
remained on the Barren Grounds, others resorted to the coast between 
Coronation gulf and the Boothia peninsula, where they adapted their 
living to the sea and were thus enabled to spread along the coast; this is 
the so-called Pale-Eskimo stage. At a later period the far richer Neo- 
Eskimo culture came into existence in Alaska; it spread as far to the east 
as Greenland, but at present it is not known from the central regions 
except from the so-called Thule culture which was brought to light by the 
archeological investigations of the Fifth Thule Expedition, being other- 
wise obliterated by a modern Eschato-Eskimo advance of inland tribes 
that penetrated to the sea and constituted the recent Central Eskimo. 

Before entering further into the matter I wish to call attention to a 
fact not mentioned by Mathiassen, viz., that I have myself spoken under 
correction. Regarding the oldest culture center in the central regions I 
said: 

I must emphasise that there is no absolutely binding proof. To obtain this, extensive 
archaeological investigations will be necessary, both in Alaska and in northeastern 


1 Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 5. Copenhagen, 1929. 
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Asia .... But I accept the hypothesis of the Central origin of the earliest Eskimo 
culture as that which, in my opinion, most readily explains the facts we now have 
before us, 


and I bring my work to a conclusion by characterizing my view as a work- 
ing hypothesis which I myself will be the first to abandon as soon as it 
turns out to be untenable.” 

However, I will try to show in the following that the time has not yet 
come to change my opinion. 

Mathiassen first turns his attention to the Pale#-Eskimo culture, the 
existence of which he calls in question. His principal reason is that it 
has not hitherto been archeologically demonstrated. It might be answered 
—as is also mentioned in my work—that the Pale-Eskimo probably used 
snow huts, of which it is of course impossible to find archeological evidence, 
and it is just as unlikely that graves should ever be found, because the dead 
were in all probability disposed of by exposure and not buried. 


But then we should be able to find summer camping sites with tent rings, meat 
caches, etc., and these, on account of the rising of the land, should be situated at a 
higher level than the oldest ruins of the Thule culture (about 20 meters above sea- 
level), but such remains are never seen. 


That they have not been observed is, of course, no proof that they do 
not really exist, for the regions where they may be found are so enormous 
and moreover during the winter, when the long sledge journeys take place, 
so buried under snow that they are very easily overlooked. Mathiassen 
himself gives an example of how difficult it often may be to catch sight of 
old settlement remains in these regions. The last day of the year 1921 he 
and I visited the old camping ground Aivilik at Repulse bay. Later on, 
he and the Greenlander, Jacob Olsen, came repeatedly to this place both 
during winter and summer; but it was not until they happened to meet a 
certain Netsilik Eskimo that they heard of house ruins there which none 
of us had observed before and that even seemed to be unknown to the 
local Aivilik Eskimo.* 

Besides attention should be paid to the rising of the land spoken of as 
an established fact by Mathiassen. It is true that there has been an uplift 
since the period of the Thule culture, but it is an entirely unwarranted 
supposition that it has continued without interruption since a much earlier 
date. If we may draw conclusions from Scandinavia and Greenland, where 


* Ibidem, pt. 2:226, 233. 
* Archeology of the Central Eskimo. Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, vol. 4, pt. 
1:102. Copenhagen 1927. 
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conditions are somewhat better known, the postglacial rising of the land 
has not been unbroken, and if the Pale-Eskimo culture happens to coin- 
cide with a depression of the shore line or merely a position like that of 
the early Thule period, it will be altogether in vain to look for geological 
evidence of Pala-Eskimo remains, for in that case they will occur at the 
same level as the Thule sites. 

There remains only a slight possibility of a typological distinction, but 
whether it can at all be accomplished is still an open question. Mathiassen 
states that the heavy tent rings of the Thule culture are never found on the 
low-lying gravel flats “‘where the more lightly built [i.e., recent] tent rings 
are principally to be found.’’* From my own experience I dare not decide 
whether this means that the latter type also, though more rarely, occurs 
at a higher level. At any rate Mathiassen’s remarks point into this direc- 
tion, and in that case these highly situated, less solidly built tent rings may 
perhaps be the Pale-Eskimo remains looked for. At least this would 
agree with their similarity to the recent ones, as the Pale-Eskimo and the 
Eschato-Eskimo cultures are supposed to show many points of resemblance. 

As archeology leaves us in the lurch, my argumentation regarding the 
existence of the Pale-Eskimo culture rests upon an ethnological foundation. 
I have tried to show that the culture of the Caribou Eskimo has been de- 
veloped from an earlier stage than the Thule culture, for if this can be 
proved it goes without saying that there must be a culture layer beneath 
the Thule culture. 

Mathiassen is of opinion that the simple lamp of the Caribou Eskimo, 
which is fed exclusively with deer’s fat and has no other purpose than light- 
ing, is not a primitive type as supposed by me: it should rather be inter- 
preted as resulting from a process of degeneration, an adaptation to inland 
life. When I refer to the fact that Eskimo inland tribes in Alaska use 
blubber lamps and buy the necessary fuel from the coast dwellers, this is 
not conclusive. 


There may . . . be unknown circumstances which caused them to give it [i.e., the 
blubber lamp] up,—taboo rules, or unfriendly relations with the coast dwellers. We 
have a similar example in the case of the Sadlermiut, who were isolated by the pene- 
tration to the coast of new peoples; they could not get soapstone for their lamps and 
cooking pots, and so had to make them out of limestone. 


For once Mathiassen seems to have lost himself in guesswork, and even 
guesswork of a not very plausible kind. It is true that the inhabitants of 
Southampton island and the adjacent coast of the continent were on bad 


* Ibidem, 102. Italics by K. B-S. 
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terms—though hardly more than so many other Eskimo tribes—but the 
reason for the isolation of the former lay principally in very difficult con- 
ditions of communication with the continent and not hostile feelings to- 
wards the population. However, any difficulty for communication be- 
tween coast and inland dwellers that can be ascribed to geographical causes 
is entirely out of the question. And even if hostile feelings occurred-— 
though this supposition is utterly unfounded—they were not likely to 
result in a complete break of commercial relations. Primitive peoples 
know their own interest just as well as we do. No groups have been more 
hostile to one another than the Mackenzie Eskimo and the Loucheux, 
nevertheless they had regular trading intercourse. The taboo hypothesis 
is even more improbable. It is contrary to human nature that any taboo 
should befall a really vital culture element, and at any rate among the 
Eskimo nothing like this is known. Moreover, if this taboo ever existed 
among the forefathers of the Caribou Eskimo, it must have passed entirely 
into oblivion again, for at present nobody makes a scruple of burning blub- 
ber if he can. Therefore I can see no reason why they should once have 
abandoned the blubber lamp that means invaluable comfort in Arctic life. 

Mathiassen admits that the deer fat lamp of the Caribou Eskimo has 
the oldest and original function of the lamp, viz. lighting and not heating. 
Thus the object of it does not go against regarding it as primitive. The 
Caribou Eskimo make their lamps of stone. Mathiassen, however, believes 
that the clay lamps as used in Alaska are older. For this assumption he 
relies on the shape and on the fact—that was not known, by the way, when 
I wrote my work—ihat only pottery lamps but no soapstone lamps occur 
in some recently made finds with nearly pure Thule culture from Alaska. 
Nobody knows how carefully these excavations were made (at any rate they 
were not carried out by an expert), but even if it should appear that 
clay lamps predominated during the Thule period of Alaska, that 
means nothing, if there has been an earlier, yet undiscovered stage where 
stone lamps might be used, as my supposition is. The distribution of the 
types goes to show that the stone lamp is the oldest type, for of course it 
is not the eastern Eskimo alone that use stone lamps. We also find them 
south of the clay lamp area among the Aleut, the Pacific Eskimo, and the 
Tlingit. In northeastern Asia they occur in Kamchatka and the Kurile 
islands. Even if Mathiassen may be of the opinion that the stone lamp has 
displaced the pottery type among the eastern Eskimo, because it did not 
agree with their roving habits, he cannot refer to similar causes among the 
latter peoples who are, to all intents, as permanently settled as the Eskimo 
around Bering straits. Thus the diffusion decidedly favors the hypothesis, 
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set forth also by Walter Hough,® that the clay lamps are intrusive in the 
Eskimo area, as is, according to my view, pottery on the whole. It should 
also be mentioned that stone lamps occur in palzolithic times in Europe, 
i.e., millennia before the invention of ceramics, and it is not at all improba- 
ble that a connection between these and the Eskimo lamps may be estab- 
lished. 

Mathiassen also believes that the shape of the lamp proves that the 
stone type should be derived from the earthen one, because he considers 
the rounded form of the latter the most primitive. I have never doubted 
that the latter part of this supposition is right,® but I fail to see why this 
should involve a greater age of the clay lamp. A primitive stone lamp as- 
sumes a rounded shape as easily as an earthen one, whether it be derived 
from a naturally hollowed stone, a mussel shell, etc. The primitive stone 
lamps on both sides of the northern Pacific are rounded, and this is also 
true of the European stone age lamps. Wherever primitive stone vessels 
occur, they have mainly a rounded form. 

However, the rounded lamp of the Thule culture is not primitive in all 
respects. In one direction, at any rate, it has attained a higher stage of 
development than the present Central Eskimo lamp, being generally pro- 
vided with a partition or row of knobs. According to my view, therefore, 
the state of the matter is this, that both types have retained primitive 
features (the rounded shape and the absence of a partition, respectively) 
while acquiring at the same time higher developed details (partition and 
crescent shape), but this very difference in the line of development makes 
it improbable that one should be derived from the other. They must repre- 
sent two different scions from a common ancestral stock, and this I find 
in the simple lamp of the Caribou Eskimo, intended for lighting only. 

When considering the Central Eskimo regions the place from which the 
Eskimo lamp has spread, I rely upon the fact that Alaska with its primi- 
tive stone forms in this case seems to be a backward marginal area; but 
otherwise this problem is one of the before mentioned cases where a de- 
cisive proof is still lacking. That, nevertheless, the lamp finally goes back 
to the Old World is not Mathiassen’s discovery. It has been maintained 
among others by myself as clearly as possible, while I have also tried to 
explain how this view should be combined with the theory of a spread from 
the Central Eskimo regions.’ I only wish to add that it is not at all so 


5 The Lamp of the Eskimo. Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1896 [Washing- 
ton, 1898]: 1038. 

Caribou Eskimo, 2: 102. 
7 Ibidem, 189 ff. 
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strange that the lamp should disappear among the boreal Indians as it 
has done also among the Siberian peoples. It belongs principally to a 
rather sedentary mode of life (though it has also been retained by the no- 
mads of Central Asia), and the early stage of culture in the circumpolar 
regions, the ‘“‘ice hunting culture’? from which Eskimo culture, as well as 
others, developed, is characterized just by a comparatively settled life, 
while on the other hand the later “snowshoe culture’’ typical of the boreal 
woodlands requires more roving habits that cannot but hamper the use of 
lamps. 

Mathiassen admits that platform coverings made of heather are older 
than mats of baleen. There would be nothing strange in the circumstance 
that they were also used during the Thule period, just because they are 
the oldest, but this does not shake the fact that the Caribou Eskimo use 
the oldest type. On the other hand, it is self-evident, of course, that baleen 
mats are precluded from the inland for purely geographical reasons; but 
it will appear later that there are other cases where the Thule types are 
lacking inland and where environment cannot possibly have played a part. 

According to Mathiassen geographical conditions have also prevented 
the use of water pails of Thule type inland. This is true, as long as we only 
consider vessels of baleen, but exactly the same type is made of wood, 
a thin edge being bent round a flat bottom piece. What kind of geograph- 
ical conditions prevent these vessels from being employed interior? 
Nevertheless, only the presumably older skin pails are to be found there. 
The possibility that they were also known during the Thule period does 
not make them less primitive. 

Mathiassen objects to the view that the bird dart of the Caribou Es- 
kimo is an older type than that of the Thule culture, because the distribu- 
tion of the two types among the Eskimo “seems to indicate that among 
these, at any rate, the type with the side-prongs is the oldest and that the 
other [multipointed] type may have been introduced under Indian in- 
fluence in the central territory.’’ Since the multipointed bird dart is found 
right from the Aleutian islands to Labrador, it seems rather puzzling how 
the diffusion may indicate a younger age, and it is also a pity that Mathias- 
sen does not state from which Indians he believes the influence in the cen- 
tral area to originate. It is—in Mathiassen’s view—a rather awkward fact 
that the bird dart, whether the side-pronged or the multipointed type, 
does not occur at all among any tribes that are the least in touch with the 
Central Eskimo. 

It is true that the dividing line between the stiletto and the bone dagger 
is difficult to draw, but on the other hand I do not comprehend why the 
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distribution suggests that the former is the younger. Nowadays it only 
occurs in the central regions and Greenland, whereas the bone dagger is 
known from a far greater area. It is true that an entirely local distribution 
in many instances may be a token of young age, but it does not hold good, 
when, as is the case here, we have two widely separated occurrences. In 
this case there are but two possibilities: either the stiletto has been more 
widely diffused in former times than now (but then the narrow distribu- 
tion certainly must be dropped as evidence of recency), or else we are con- 
fronted with two mutually independent local occurrences, that is to say, 
the stiletto was developed in two places, and such cases of convergence are 
so exceedingly rare that particular proof at any rate is necessary. 

I cannot agree with Mathiassen that the types of fish hooks are too 
indistinct to permit any conclusions. Even if mixed forms occur, the main 
types seem to be sufficiently fixed. Also in this case it is a fact that the 
simplest type and only this—apart from the hook for fishing from the ice, 
which appears to be very late—is used by the Caribou Eskimo. 

Mathiassen grants that the simple snare of the Caribou Eskimo is more 
primitive than other Eskimo types, but also this case “is probably explained 
by the fact that baleen, the best material for such snares, is missing among 
the Caribou Eskimos.” I willingly own that my understanding fails in this 
point. The type of snare that, according to its distribution, must be as- 
cribed to the Thule culture consists of a long line with a number of loops. 
Why baleen should be a condition for this type seems a mystery to me. 
The Polar Eskimo and the West Greenlanders make rows of snares of thin 
seal thong, and snares of similar type are employed by Californian and 
Pueblo tribes, none of which can very well be suspected of having access 
to baleen. 

I likewise doubt that anybody else than Mathiassen can explain why 
the comb of the Caribou Eskimo is only ‘‘a coarser form of the combs of 
the Thule culture, due to the poorer material at hand (musk-ox horn or 
antler instead of ivory), and to the general degeneration of artistic skill 
always found when going from the Thule culture to the recent Central 
Eskimo.”’ Nobody will deny that musk-ox horn and caribou antler is a 
less attractive material than ivory, but Mathiassen has to prove that it 
is impossible to carve a comb of the same shape for this reason. The small 
amount of artistic skill among the recent Central tribes as compared with 
the Thule culture is unquestionable, but we have no evidence that it is 
due to a degeneration, as Mathiassen says. It may just as well or even 
better be a primitive feature, an inheritance among the former from their 
Proto-Eskimo ancestors, 
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Mathiassen believes the toggle-shaped thimble holder, in spite of its 
simple form, to be younger than the anchor and double-curve types, be- 
cause it has not been archeologically demonstrated and has a limited dis- 
tribution. Whether the former circumstance is due to anything but chance, 
neither Mathiassen nor I can decide at present, and as to the latter, we 
meet something similar as when dealing with the stiletto: it occurs in two 
widely separated areas, in the east and among the Chukchi, i.e., in such a 
way as to characterize it as a survival. 

According to Mathiassen there is nothing strange in the fact that the 
bird figures which I regard as analogous to the Caribou Eskimo dice made 
of metatarsal and toe bones are lacking inland, because the former are 
always made of walrus ivory. Nevertheless, it seems rather puzzling to 
me that it should be impossible to carve bird figures of antler, and still 
more puzzling that the inland tribes, when giving up the bird figures, 
should fall back upon such a primitive type as unworked toe bones that 
is found, like so many other Caribou Eskimo elements, in California and 
northern Mexico as well as in North and Central Asia, i.e., showing a 
type of diffusion in the marginal areas of the circumpolar culture region 
characteristic of very old elements. 

Mathiassen regards the stone ring which the Caribou Eskimo and other 
central tribes put around their dead as derived from the closed stone grave 
of the Thule period. I have myself referred to this possibility.* On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that the exposure of the corpse bears wit- 
ness of a train of ideas entirely different from the one that asserts itself, 
when the dead are buried in a closed cairn. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the stone ring does not always occur. Of course exposure of the corpse is 
per se a more primitive procedure than regular burial, and it is everywhere 
among tribes of the lowest order, or—when it exceptionally occurs among 
more advanced peoples—at least among the lowest classes, that exposure 
takes place. To Mathiassen, however, it is in this case as with the bird 
dart: even if a type may be proved to be more primitive among all other 
nations of the world, it is otherwise among the Eskimo! 

Mathiassen proceeds to a number of elements which do not actually 
occur among the Thule elements, whereas they have been supposed to be- 
long there on account of their present-day distribution. Now, this is not 
due to any fault of those elements but to their character. This is sufficient 
reason for Mathiassen, however, to ignore some of them. This arbitrary 
selection might, perhaps, be considered inconsistent, for either one must 
stick solely to such elements as have been archeologically demonstrated, 


® Tbidem, 122 ff. 
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or else all elements must be discussed, including those the occurrence of 
which have solely been indirectly shown. By selecting some, one runs 
the risk of being suspected for doing so, because nothing can be said against 
the rest. 

I abstain, therefore, from discussing the sinew-backing of the bow, ar- 
row feathering, and the cut of the dress, although according to my opinion 
simpler types have been demonstrated among the Caribou Eskimo in these 
cases than in the Thule culture. 

As to skin curing, Mathiassen admits that washing the skins in hot 
water is more simple than urine tanning, but thinks that the roving life 
of the central tribes makes it difficult to keep the urine. I have mentioned 
this possibility myself,® but I do not think that it is a valid explanation. 
During the summer the West and East Greenlanders roamed about as 
much as any central tribe, but they did not give up their urine tanning 
for that reason, and stone houses, on the other hand, are characteristic 
both of the Polar Eskimo and the inhabitants of Southampton island, but 
they only treated the skins with water. The correlation of permanent settle- 
ment and urine tanning therefore seems more than doubtful to me. 

It is a foregone conclusion that prick tattooing is simpler from a tech- 
nical point of view than the needle-and-thread method, because the latter 
requires a very fine needle, so fine, indeed, that one is tempted to presup- 
pose the use of metal. Nevertheless Mathiassen is of the opinion that needle- 
and-thread tattooing is the older among the Eskimo, while prick tattooing 
is adopted from the Indians. Among the Eskimo prick tattooing occurs 
with the central tribes, the Aleut, and probably also the Ugalagmiut (not 
the Pacific Eskimo generally, as stated by Mathiassen). Among the former 
it might be due to Indian influence as it is also employed by the neighboring 
Indian tribes, but this solution becomes doubtful when we regard conditions 
towards the west. The one tribe in direct contact with the Aleut are the 
Eskimo on Kodiak and the near-by coast of the continent, and they em- 
ploy the sewing method. Prick tattooing is not met with till we reach the 
Ugalagmiut (?) and the North Pacific Indians, among whom the two 
peoples nearest to the Eskimo, i.e., the Tlingit and Tsimshian, practically 
speaking do not tattoo at all. If Mathiassen were right, the supposed 
Indian influence should in this case date from a time when tattooing was 
more generally practised than now, and besides it should in some enig- 
matical way have skipped over the Kodiak Eskimo. As, however, prick 
tattooing must be the older in the history of mankind, it seems to me a 


Tbidem, 116. 
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much more likely supposition that this is also the case among the Eskimo, 
but among them it has been forced into the background by the needle- 
and-thread method of Asiatic origin. 

Mathiassen and I agree in regarding the dog harness with parallel 
loops as a Thule type, and Mathiassen also admits that the harness with 
crossed loops is technically the simpler. Nevertheless, he believes, on the 
basis of its narrow distribution, that it is a recent type. I do not think that 
it is allowable, however, to rely solely on the distribution as an age cri- 
terion, when it is expressly gainsaid by other facts, as in this case, where 
we have a very fine typological series starting with the single-loop harness 
used for dogs in North Asia and for men in the Central Eskimo regions, and 
further to the types with crossed loops and with parallel loops, the highest 
development being reached in Greenland, where we have two parallel 
loops and three cross straps. 

When Mathiassen says that the two forms of swivels have an equally 
wide distribution and thus are hardly useful for chronological conclusions, 
it is only because as usual he confines his view to the Eskimo area. The 
simpler type with a flat collar, i.e., the one that is known from the Caribou 
Eskimo, occurs throughout northern Eurasia and even in prehistoric finds 
from Norway, whereas the swivel with a ring-shaped collar isa strictly 
Eskimo form, known only from the border regions, i.e., where the typical 
Thule types occur. 

In contradistinction to the elements discussed above “I think we have,” 
says Mathiassen, “a number of elements whose older types are found in the 
Thule culture and whose younger forms among the Caribou Eskimo, show- 
ing that in these respects, at any rate, the Thule culture was at the older 
stage.” This expression is somewhat misleading, for I have myself a para- 
graph in my book with the heading “‘Later Elements in the Culture of the 
Caribou Eskimos,”’ beginning with the words: ‘‘It would result in a dis- 
torted picture, however, if we adopted the view that all elements in the 
culture of the Caribou Eskimos were at a particularly ancient stage.’’!® 
In this paragraph I make mention of the kayak, snow hut, certain cuts of 
the dress, the soapstone pot, and the woman’s knife (ulo), and at the same 
time I refer to elements with a narrow central diffusion which must be 
considered comparatively young at the coast, at any rate younger than 
the Thule culture. As will be perceived, it is to a very great extent the same 
elements mentioned by Mathiassen. 

As to the occurrence of younger elements within the culture of the Cari- 
bou Eskimo we are, therefore, more fully agreed than might be supposed 


© Thidem, 130. 
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on the basis of Mathiassen’s words, even if certain details may be open to 
doubt. For instance, I find no decisive proof for Mathiassen’s theory that 
the broad snow knife and light whip of the Thule culture is older than the 
modern Central Eskimo types, though on the other hand it is not improba- 
ble. Mathiassen also mentions the harpoon type, but in this context it 
must not be forgotten that we do not know the type of the Caribou 
Eskimo, and therefore it means nothing that other Central tribes, among 
others, have a form that is influenced by (hardly derived from) the Thule 
type. 

Mathiassen does not believe in my view that the snow hut and the soap- 
stone cooking pot originated in the central regions. I have found a support 
for my hypothesis in the fact that there we meet with these elements in 
their highest developed forms, which might indicate that they have had 
the longest time for development there. I admit that this is far from being 
a decisive proof, though it seems to me equally well founded as Mathiassen’s 
view, and at any rate as regards the cooking-pot we have further evidence 
of its great age in its distribution in Indian North America. This, however, 
Mathiassen will not acknowledge, for ‘even though the Eskimo territory 
was not cut off from other American cultures by a high wall, there seems 
to have been some sort of fence.’’ It is difficult to me to see any fence. 
There is a greater difference, at any rate, for instance between the North 
Pacific Indians and the rest of the inhabitants of North America than 
there is between the latter and the Eskimo. On the other hand, if we study 
the culture of a typical tribe of the northern woodlands, as the Chipewyan, 
we shall find that more than fifty percent of their elements are widely 
diffused among the Eskimo." 

Together with the younger types mentioned in the culture of the Cari- 
bou Eskimo Mathiassen also speaks of the breathing-hole hunting; to this 
I will, however, return later, as it does not concern the Caribou Eskimo 
directly. On the other hand, there is reason to turn the direction to another 
argument set forth by Mathiassen in order to prove the younger character 
of the Caribou Eskimo culture. There occur in this culture 34 elements 
with a more or less pronounced central diffusion (15 of which are due to 
Indian influence), while in the Thule culture there are only 6 central ele- 
ments, of which 4 are also found in the recent Central Eskimo culture. 

What does this mean? To Mathiassen the answer is clear, as “such 
elements must be regarded as comparatively new.”” However, the matter 
is not so simple. We are placed before the question, how have these central 


1 Birket-Smith, Contributions to Chipewyan Ethnology. Rept. on the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, v. 6. (In press.) 
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elements originated? Setting apart for the present the few that also occur 
in the Thule culture, it must be considered out of the question that the 
remainder have their roots in this culture. They seem to make their appear- 
ance rather suddenly in the central regions contemporaneously with the 
change of people when the Thule culture succumbed, and as far as the 
archaeological investigations permit of any conclusions there are not the 
faintest traces in the later phases of this culture which might be inter- 
preted as an attempt to develop these elements. 

Now, did they come into existence after the Thule period? It is conceiv- 
able as far as some elements associated with breathing-hole hunting are 
concerned, but as to the bulk of them this possibility must be dismissed. 
Since the Thule culture disappeared there has been, for instance at Repulse 
bay, an upheaval of the coast of about 5 meters, and at Ponds inlet there 
are traces of European influence in the uppermost Thule layers, which 
would seem to date them at least as late as about 1600.” Jenness is of 
the opinion that the present Copper Eskimo have only lived a few centuries 
in the region of Coronation gulf,” and on the southwest coast of Hudson 
bay an offshoot of the Thule culture held out as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Thus everything goes to show that the Thule 
culture has not till comparatively recently disappeared from the central 
regions. On the other hand there is from Anangiarsuk on the Melville 
peninsula a find a hundred years old, but nevertheless with an entirely 
modern Central Eskimo character. The period comprised between the 
disappearance of the Thule culture and a find like the latter is far too short 
to permit of the development of a dozen and a half different culture ele- 
ments. 

However, Mathiassen and I entirely agree that the ancestors of the 
present Central Eskimo came from the inland and advanced to the coast 
at the close of the Thule period, and under these circumstances it is only 
natural to suppose that they have brought the local elements discussed 
along with them. In other words, these elements originated inland before 
they were brought fully developed to the sea, and this entails that every 
reason for regarding them as particularly young must disappear. 

If the inland ancestors of the present day Central Eskimo originally 
are Thule Eskimo that left the coast, as Mathiassen supposes, they have 
at least had the Thule period at disposal for the development; if, as I hold, 


2 Mathiassen, op. cit., 2:7. 
8 Origin of the Copper Eskimo and their Copper Culture. Geographical Review, v. 13, 
1923. 
* Caribou Eskimo, 2:14 ff. 
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they originally belong to the interior, they have had a still longer time. 
The fact that a few central elements (certain scraper types) occur as early 
as in the oldest Thule finds from Malerualik and Naujan, might, in fact, 
suggest that the Thule culture from the very beginning was in contact 
with the interior, the culture of which must therefore be at least of the same 
age as that of the coast. This, however, remains an open question. The 
main thing is that the narrow distribution of the central elements cannot 
be due to their recency in the absolute sense of the word but only to their 
recency on the coast. 

We have now gone over the arguments set forth by Mathiassen in favor 
of his view that the culture of the Caribou Eskimo is younger than that of 
the Thule period; if finally we sum up the conclusions arrived at, they 
may be formulated thus: (1) I must insist that some of the elements in the 
culture of the Caribou Eskimo have an older stamp than the corresponding 
ones in the Thule culture; (2) other elements are more developed than those 
of the Thule culture, a fact I have myself emphasized as plainly as possible; 
(3) there are also a greater number of elements with a narrow central dis- 
tribution than there are in the Thule culture, but it is true of many of them 
at least that they are only younger than the Thule culture at the coast, 
whereas nothing is known of their age in the interior. 

It seems to me that the occurrence of undoubtedly older types in the 
culture of the Caribou Eskimo can be interpreted only in one way, viz., 
that it cannot be derived from the Thule culture as it is known to us. We 
must go farther back to some common base. This view is not the least 
affected by the fact that there are also several cases where the less developed 
types are to be found in the Thule culture, for this only means that the 
two cultures have taken different paths from their common starting-point. 
It agrees perfectly with this hypothesis that the Caribou Eskimo have a 
number of types which do not occur in the Thule culture, just as the latter 
has a great many elements known neither to the Caribou Eskimo nor to any 
other central tribe. 

If I have indicated the culture of the Caribou Eskimo as old-fashioned 
in order to give a complete characterization of it, it is of course not because 
I regard every single element of it as on a lower level than among all other 
Eskimo; it only means that its starting-point is deeper than that of other 
Eskimo culture forms, and that it seems to have parted less from it on es- 
sential points. On the other hand, it would be entirely meaningless to 
assert that it was a complete reflection of the earliest Eskimo culture. 

Mathiassen has founded his criticism on a one-sided Eskimological base. 
If, however, we look farther away, we also there find a powerful support 
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for considering the Caribou Eskimo culture an old form, and this aspect 
of the case has been left entirely out of consideration by Mathiassen, al- 
though a very great part of my work is directed to the purpose of showing 
this. If we trace the culture elements of the Caribou Eskimo over America 
and Asia, we find that more than half of them have a very wide distribu- 
tion over both continents; it is, indeed, far from being rare that we can 
follow an element throughout the greater part of North America and nor- 
thern Eurasia. Among the elements with a narrower diffusion only ex- 
tremely few are particularly connected with the circumpolar forest belt, 
whereas a great many crop up as soon as we get south of it: in America in 
the Great Lakes area, the Pacific plateaus, and California; in Asia some- 
times in Mongolia and Tibet, although conditions there are much obscured 
by the proximity of the great civilizations of China and India. Probably 
this distribution is most readily understood when we regard these elements 
as constituents of a very widely diffused and extremely old culture layer 
which has succumbed more or less in the circumpolar forests owing to 
later development (introduction of the snowshoe and reindeer nomadism), 
while it has been retained in the outskirts and particularly among the 
Caribou Eskimo. 

It might be objected, however, that even if it be true that the cul- 
ture of the Caribou Eskimo rests on this very old base, the same is the case 
of Eskimo culture as a whole, and therefore the explanation given above 
may prove that Eskimo culture sends its roots far down into the history 
of mankind, but not that the culture of the Caribou Eskimo is at a particu- 
larly old stage. 

In order to view this in the right light it is worth while to make out 
which are the elements that the Thule culture has in advance of the Caribou 
Eskimo. Some of them, it is true, are so intimately connected with the 
coast that they are bound to disappear, if a group of coast dwellers migrate 
to the interior. This applies to the particular implements for sea mammal 
hunting, but probably also to some others as the fishing-net (which is 
difficult to dry during the winter if one has not permanent winter houses 
like the Thule Eskimo, or open fires like the northern Indians) or the umiak 
and the sail, although the demand for imported canoes among the present 
inland dwellers would go to show that they really need big boats. If, 
however, we proceed to a number of other elements like bone arrowheads 
with a row of barbs and conical tang, the toggle-shaped harpoon head 
(that may be used—and among certain Indian tribes actually is used—for 
fishing as well as for sealing), the so-called tower trap, the bola, the adze, 
Tbidem, 208 ff. 
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the needle case, eye shade, and the richly developed ornamentation con- 
sisting of incised patterns, chain links, and—in the working of skins—of 
narrow, drawn-through strips, then every attempt at a geographical ex- 
planation must be a failure, for nobody can deny that these elements 
might be used inland just as well as on the coast. There is absolutely no 
reason for giving them up. This alone tells decidedly against the theory 
that the culture of the Caribou Eskimo is derived from the Thule culture, 
whereas the matter is clear if we take them to be mutually independent. 

If we go further and study the distribution of the pronounced Thule 
elements, we find that those among them that can at all be traced outside 
the Eskimo area have, with a single exception, a very narrow distribution 
in North America, it being in the main limited to the northwest. J/ the 
the culture of the Caribou Eskimo was simply derived from the Thule cul- 
ture, and if the elements discussed were only lost at the shifting of the habi- 
tat from coast to inland, it would indeed be a very remarkable coincidence 
that the elements with narrow diffusion of all others should be condemned 
to disappear, whereas the widely diffused elements continued unassailed. 
This difficulty, however, vanishes also, as soon as we adopt the other view. 

The question whether the culture of the Caribou Eskimo is particularly 
old and a survival of a Proto-Eskimo stage as I believe it to be, is entirely 
independent of the problem of the origin of Eskimo culture, if by this we 
understand the development of the particular culture that enabled the 
Eskimo to conquer the Arctic coast. This process might be supposed to 
have taken place at Bering straits or in the central regions, without this 
being in itself influenced by the conception of the position of the Caribou 
Eskimo. 

Before entering further into this matter I wish to remark, however, that 
according to my opinion inland and coast life among the Eskimo mean a 
real time difference. It seems to go against experience that a people should 
be able to develop two essentially different forms of culture simultaneously; 
where we meet an inland and a coast life, as among the Chukchi and Kor- 
yak, one phase is evidently older than the other. 

I believe that Mathiassen and I agree on this point, but when he is of the 
opinion that “‘we must look to the Old World for the deepest roots of the 
Eskimo culture” it is because the Thule elements show Asiatic affinities, 
a fact I called attention to before Mathiassen.'’ As soon as the Thule 
culture is not regarded as the oldest Eskimo culture we have to turn our 
attention in another direction. On the strength of the supposition that the 


16 Thidem, 232, 123. 
17 Tbidem, 232. 
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two main props of coastal life, i.e., sealing at the breathing-holes and the 
blubber lamp, have spread from the central regions, I have set forth the 
hypothesis that the central culture hearth is the older."* This view finds 
a further support in the fact that the elements that seem to have originated 
in the central area between them constitute a well circumscribed complex, 
comprising hunting methods, types of dress and habitation, means of con- 
veyance, etc.—in other words seem to be well fit for forming an independent 
culture.° On the other hand, I will not deny—nor have I ever denied— 
that there is no absolutely binding proof as yet. We still know so little 
as to this point that any decisive judgment is at present impossible. 

Nevertheless the hypothesis of the central origin of Eskimo culture is 
indirectly supported by some other facts which are well worth mention- 
ing. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition arrived at the view that there 
has formerly been an intimate connection between the Palez-Asiatic peoples 
and the Indians east of the Bering sea, but this was interrupted by the 
advance of the Eskimo coming from the north.*° This theory agrees with 
the view that the population in southern Alaska and the Aleutian islands 
seems to be Eskimoized, but neither somatically, linguistically, nor cul- 
turally of Eskimo stock in the strict meaning of the word.” 

We also know that the snowshoe and a very essential part of the com- 
plex characteristic of the boreal woodlands must have been introduced from 
Siberia across Bering straits. If the Eskimo from times immemorial had 
been living at Bering straits, they must have been the first to receive the 
snowshoe, and this implement must have impressed their way of living 
at any rate in Alaska. This, however, is far from being the case—another 
circumstance that goes to show that they have only in recent times, at 
least after the introduction of the snowshoe, reached as far west as Alaska.” 

In my last work I have also called attention to the fact that the boreal 
forest zone northeast of the Mackenzie was practically speaking unin- 
habited, when the great migrations of the Athapaskan tribes took place 
in the eighteenth century. Without any doubt this lack of inhabitants 
is connected with the advance of the present Central Eskimo tribes to the 


18 Tbidem, 100 ff., 224 ff. 

Jbidem, 132. 

*° Franz Boas, Die Resultate der Jesup-Expedition. Verhandlungen des xvi. Amerikan- 
isten-Kongresses, Bd. 1, 1910. 

* Caribou Eskimo, 2:226 ff. 

” Birket-Smith, A Geographic Study of the Early History of the Algonquian Indians. 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, bd. 24:219, 1918. 

* Folk Wanderings and Culture Drifts in Northern North America. Journal de la Société 
des Ainéricanistes de Paris. (In press). 
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coast and the destruction of the Thule culture. The size both of the area 
mentioned as well as of the wave of people penetrating to the coast, seems, 
however, to be at variance with the view that it was only a re-migration 
to the coast, whereas both figures are in better accord with the hypothesis 
of a central origin. 

At last we come to the not less important, but still much more obscure 
problem regarding the age of the Eskimo culture. Mathiassen thinks that 
I exaggerate in considering it a link in a late or epi-paleolithic complex. 
It is, however, only the Proto-Eskimo culture, the last survival of which 
should have been preserved among the Caribou Eskimo, to which I have 
ascribed that high age. About the age of the adaptation to the Polar sea 
I have not said anything at all, but as to this point I can gladly subscribe 
to the view of Mathiassen that hardly “‘many thousands of years have 
passed since the Eskimo first arrived on the shores of Canada and Green- 
land.” 

Mathiassen finally seems to deplore that when tracing the elements of 
the Eskimo culture among other peoples I have “‘usually taken only North 
America and North Asia into consideration.’”’ I do not quite understand 
what he means by these words—whether he would prefer that I had taken 
South America or Africa? Of course I should be the last to deny that there 
are still an infinite number of points that remain obscure in Arctic ethnology. 
But I believe that during the last decades several questions have been eluci- 
dated, and this permits us to entertain good hopes for the future. I should 
be glad if there would also be occasion for Mathiassen and me to meet in 
collaboration and discussion. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF DENMARK, 
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TRADITIONS AND INFORMATION 
REGARDING THE TONA’XA! By JAMES A. TEIT 


OBTAINED the following information on the Tona’xa tribe during 

the last two or three years. 

Information obtained from the Kutenai.—The Tona’xa were once a very 
numerous people. They lived altogether east of the Rocky mountains, in 
the country south of Macleod, and ranged as far east as the Sweet-Grass 
hills. Most, if not all, of the country now comprised in the Blood reserva- 
tion in Alberta, and the South Piegan or Blackfoot reservation in Montana, 
belonged at one time to the Tona’xa. Salish people related to the Flathead, 
or part of the latter, lived immediately south of them; and the Kak- 
wagemeEti’kenek,? a band of the Upper Kutenai, occupied the country 
north or northwest of them towards the mountains. To the north and 
northeast were the Blackfoot tribes. At that time it seems that the Gros 
Ventre and Assiniboine were farther to the east, and the Shoshoni or Snake 
to the southeast. West of them (west of the Rocky mountains) were the 
Pend d’Oreilles, and above them the Upper Kutenai (called Qua’te’n by 
the Tona’xa). It is not known with certainty into how many bands or 
camps the Tona’xa were divided; but it is known that there were two bands 
with separate chiefs, which lived together near Browning, Montana, on 
the present Blackfoot or South Piegan reservation, and this place was 
considered their principal home. Here their old camp-sites may be found, 
although now covered with earth. When the earth is dug away, the tent- 
circles and fireplaces may be seen. According to John Star, numbers of 
these circles of stones have been unearthed in this vicinity. Chief Paul 
told me that when he was a young man he saw the remains of a great 
Tona’va cmp in the country south of Macleod,’ in the foot-hills, the circles 


1 The information contained in the following pages was collected by Mr. Teit in 1912 and 
1913 as part of an investigation of the distribution of western tribes which was made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. Homer E. Sargent of Pasadena, California. The general results of his 
studies were published in the Bur. Am. Ethn., Ann. Rept., v. 45, and in the Univ. Wash. 
Publ. in Polit. and Social Science, v. 2.—Franz Boas. 

* This band spoke the same dialect as the Upper Kutenai of Tobacco Plains and Fort 
Steele. They are said to have had their headquarters in the heart of the Rockies, in the Crow’s 
Nest pass, near Michel, B.C., and to have hunted on both sides of the divide. They are re- 
ported to have been killed off with an epidemic, and the few survivors became scattered and 
lost. A very few of them settled among other bands of Kutenai as far north as Windermere. 
(The ending -nik! means people.—F. B.) 

* As in the country around Macleod and some distance south strong winds are frequent, 
stones would naturally be required to be placed against the lodge-poles to steady the lodges. 
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of stones for their tents being traceable for a distance of about five miles, 
The tribe is reputed to have had neither horses nor guns; and at some time 
long ago one of the bands living near Browning was visited by an epidemic 
(some say it was small-pox), and all of them died except nine, who became 
well through the administrations of a young woman called their younger 
sister. This girl had an elder sister married to a man of the other band, and 
lived among them. The nine survivors went to take up their abode with 
their friends of the other band; but the latter would not let them come near, 
for fear of contagion. At last they allowed the girl to join her sister. The 
other eight then left the country, and, crossing the mountains to the west, 
settled among the Pend d’Oreilles. Some years afterwards the remaining 
large band disappeared, and it is not known whether they were exter- 
minated by the Blackfeet or some other tribe, died of small-pox, or mi- 
grated. It is generally believed that they went off in a body to some distant 
country, where their descendants are now living. In later years the Black- 
foot tribes overran and occupied the country where the Tona’xa had been. 

Origin of tribal name—The Tona’xa spoke a dialect of the Kutenai 
language. Many of their words were different; but still the language was 
distinctly Kutenai, and could be understood by any Upper Kutenai. The 
terms ‘‘Tona’xa”’ and “Kutona’xa”’ (from which “‘Kutenai’’) are the same. 
After the Tona’xa had disappeared from the Plains, the Blackfeet found 
a people who spoke a similar language (viz., the Upper Kutenai) living west 
of the Rockies. 

Origin.—At one time long ago the Tona’xa were very numerous. Among 
them lived a great man whom no one could kill. No arrow or other weapon 
could wound him. He was very large and strong, and a great fighter. He 
killed nearly all the people of his tribe. Some fled for fear of him, and 
settled in distant places. Then he made war on the neighboring tribes, 
and took many slaves back to his country. Then the tribe increased again. 
They were no longer of one blood, however, but a mixed people, as the 
slaves were of various tribes. This man had many descendants. Thus it 
happened that some families spoke other languages. At a later time the 
tribe was killed off by disease and became extinct. 

Information obtained from the Salish—The information I gathered 
in 1907 from Pend d’Oreilles and Flathead on the Flathead reserve 
in Montana agrees in many points with what-I obtained recently from the 
Kutenai, except that the Salish tribes considered the Tund’xe, the Salish 
pronunciation of the name, to have been Salish, and to have spoken a 
dialect related to the Flathead, but so distinct that it was very difficult to 
understand. They claimed that the headquarters of the tribe were on Sun 
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river, and that the tribe or part of it owned horses, at the time when they 
were scattered by the Blackfeet. A tribe of Kutenai lived close to them to 
the north, and were fast friends with the Sun River Tuna’xe. What ad- 
ditional information I have since gathered from Salish sources agrees with 
this, and is as follows: The Tund’xe inhabited the region at the head of 
the Missouri, having their headquarters on Sun river. They occupied the 
country at least down to Great Falls on the east. Their northern boundary 
is uncertain, but probably it did not extend as far as the southern bounda- 
ries of the present Blackfoot or Piegan reserve in Montana. A tribe of 
Kutenai lived adjoining them on the north. At one place on the northern 
border near the mountains it is said that a large band of Kutenai lived in 
close proximity to them, and in fact they often lived together. The people 
at this place were much mixed through intermarriage. In fact, all the 
Tuna’xe were more or less intermarried with Kutenai. The latter occupied 
a considerable area of country immediately north of the Tund’xe, and 
were at one time numerous. The Blackfoot tribes lived to the northeast, 
and at one time the Tun4’xe carried on trade with them. All along the 
east of the Tund’xe the country was held by Shoshoni or Snake. Some of 
the latter lived there habitually. To the south lived a band of the Flat- 
head (or Salish proper), with headquarters near Butte. This band inter- 
married often with the Tund’xe, and had considerable intercourse with 
them. They carried on a trade with the northern people; and in their 
country near Butte, or some place a little east of there, there was a trading 
place or rendezvous where Tund’xe came to trade. Flathead from farther 
south and west also came there occasionally, and maybe some Kutenai 
and Shoshoni. About two hundred years ago, or shortly after the introduc- 
tion of the horse among the Salish, the Blackfoot tribes attacked the 
Shoshoni, Tuna’xe, and Kutenai. At this time the Tund’xe of Sun river 
had horses, but the Kutenai and Blackfeet had few if any. The-Blackfoot 
war-parties always travelled on foot. They persisted in this custom long 
afterwards, even on the Plains in open country. The Blackfeet did not 
learn to fight on horseback until long after they had plenty of horses. 
They were about the last tribe to use horses in war, and continued to fight 
on foot after all the other tribes were mounted. The Blackfeet are said to 
have driven the Shoshoni away to the south, and the Kutenai west of the 
Rockies. They fought a long time with the Tund’xe, and eventually com- 
pletely routed and scattered them. In this war many Tuna’xe were killed, 
the survivors evacuated the country, and some parties of them were lost. 
No one knows what became of them. A few small parties fled west and 
settled among the Pend d’Oreilles and Flathead. A few even joined the 
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Kalispel, and some the Kutenai to the north, west of the Rockies. One 
band migrated south, and was attacked by a hostile tribe, and most of 
them were killed. Some say that the Blackfeet followed and overtook 
them, and some think they fell in with the Crow. Their remnants settled 
among the Shoshoni and Bannock, and a few, it is said, among the Nez 
Percé. Another band migrated east, and were never heard of again. Still 
others, it is said, were adopted by the Blackfeet, to whom they had sur- 
rendered. No doubt, they soon became absorbed. 

From the foregoing information gathered from both Kutenai and 
Salish sources it appears that when the Kutenai refer to the Tona’xa, they 
mean the tribe of Kitunaxa or Kutenai formerly inhabiting the Plains, 
and living in the country north of Sun river, with their southern head- 
quarters near Browning. The Salish agree that this part of the country was 
held by the Kutenai or at least by a Kutenai tribe. When the Salish refer 
to the Tund’xe, they mean a tribe related to themselves that lived chiefly 
on Sun river. As the two tribes appear to have been constant friends and 
often intermarried, there would be a tendency on the part of strangers 
from a distance to consider them as one tribe, and also probably to refer 
them either to one stock or the other. A case somewhat similar is that 
of the Shuswap division which formerly inhabited the Lower Chilcotin 
river (see Teit, The Shuswap, Jesup Expedition, 8: 469 sq.). It seems that 
Blackfoot tradition agrees with the early distribution of tribes as stated 
by Salish and Kutenai. Particularly does it agree with the Salish informa- 
tion, as given by Wissler in his Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians 
(p. 17): 


The Piegan claim that before the white man dominated their country (an uncertain 
date, probably 1750-1840), the Blackfoot, Blood, and Piegan lived north of Mac- 
leod; the Kutenai, in the vicinity of the present Blood Reserve; the Gros Ventre 
and the Assiniboine, to the east of the Kutenai; the Snake, on the Teton River, and 
as far north as Two Medicine River; and the Flatheads, on the Sun River. These 
traditions were so definite and consistent, that consideration must be given them. 
The other point of interest is that the traditional expansion of the Blackfoot which 
drove all these beyond the mountains or elsewhere came after the introduction of the 
horse. 


Some Salish state they think the chief object of the Blackfoot in attacking 
the Tuna’xe was plunder, for the people of Sun river had numbers of 
horses when the tribes farther north had few or none, and, besides, they 
were reputed to be otherwise wealthy. Mr. E. S. Curtis informed me a few 
years ago, that when in Montana he had recorded some traditions about 
the Tuna’xe, and had also written down some dozen words of the old 
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Tuna’xe tongue, that he obtained from an old woman who was part 
Kutenai. He said these words were related to the Salish tongues (Flathead, 
etc.). 

On my recent trip to Kootenay I took down a list of names given to 
alien tribes by the Tobacco Plains band. No doubt, the same names are 
used by all the Kutenai. I obtained names for nineteen tribes east of the 
Rockies, and twenty west of the Rockies (including Shoshoni and Ban- 
nock). On the whole, the meanings of the names agree very closely with 
the Salish names for the same tribes. Most of the names for western 
tribes are borrowed from the Flathead language. Not many names throw 
light on the early history of the tribes. The designations for the Flat- 
head are of interest. The Kutenai claim that their oldest name for this 
tribe was ““Leg-Descendants [or People].”” Why they were so called is 
uncertain. This name was applied to the real Flathead or Salish. At one 
time there lived in close proximity to the latter, in a part of what is now 
considered Flathead country, a tribe who were different from the Salish 
in appearance, for they pressed their heads so that they bulged at the sides. 
These people were called “Flat Heads.” The Salish (now called ‘“Flat- 
heads”) were always called ‘““Leg-People”’; but when this flatheaded tribe 
died out (possibly being absorbed by the Salish), their name was applied 
to the Salish, and gradually this term superseded the other. The Kutenai 
name for the Pend d’Oreilles is ‘‘“Red-Willow-Descendants [or People].” 
Why they are so called, is uncertain. Some say there is an old story 
connected with the origin of this name. The name “ntcu’wa’,” which I 
collected from the Kalispel for a tribe I was not able to identify at the time, 
is their designation for the Ojibwa or Chippewa, as I learned recently. 

The following words and phrases of the old Kutenai-Tona’xa‘ dialect 
were obtained from Kiéunali’pel* (Kyuna-upét [?], “Many-Killed’’), an old 
woman of the Tobacco Plains band of the Upper Kutenai tribe, about 
seventy years old. They were collected at Tobacco Plains, B. C., in April, 
1913. 

It is claimed that Kiéunali’pel is the only person living on the Canadian 
side who knows much or any of the old Tona’xa language and it is now 
doubtful if any one survives on the American side who knows any of it. 
A few years ago some women were living among the Kutenai of the Flat- 
head reservation who remembered part of the language, and only a couple 
of generations ago several people there among the Kutenai and Pend 
d’Oreilles spoke it habitually among themselves. 

Kiéunal!’pel stated that she was one of the very few people now living 


* I have added the Kutenai equivalents so far as they could be ascertained.—F ranz Boas. 
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among the Kutenai who could claim Tona’xa descent. She was quarter 
Tona’xa, her paternal grandfather being a full-blood Tond’xa. His name 
was Katsantlikma’na‘ (K-sa’nta-a‘kma’na’m, ‘“Bad-Road”), a Tona’xa 
personal name. His wife (her grandmother) was from the Windermere 
band of the Upper Kutenai. Her father’s name was Kenxuntxakela’ula® 
(‘““Many-Running-Grizzly-Bear’’), a Kutenai personal name. Her mother 
was half Lower Kutenai from Bonner’s Ferry, and half Upper Kutenai of 
the band now on the Flathead reserve. Her father was brought up in the 
Flathead country among the Flathead (Salish). 

When a very young girl, she spoke only Tona’xa, as she lived among a 
small group of people who talked in that dialect; but later, owing to the 
dying-off of the old people, to intermarriage with strangers, and to the 
final scattering and separation of the few people who knew this dialect, 
it went completely out of use. After thinking very hard, the following 
words were all she could recall of the Tona’xa words that were different 
from the other Kutenai dialects. 


Tona xa WorpDs 


1. Kowakelokankatsa’ge.......... .Term applied to a long, narrow smooth 
slope, devoid of timber, such as occur in 
high mountains. 

Term applied to a patch of windfalls or 
down timber, when the logs are strewn 
very thickly. 


3. Yuna nkopi’sene®......... ......Many windfalls. 

4. Leté.nkopi’sEne’.................No windfalls. 

5. Akun(k)opisenna’na or)....... . . Term applied to a patch of windfalls, where 

\ the trees or logs are of small size and not 
Akin(k)opisenna’na*® | many. 

6. Kaiunankopi’srne®............... Patch of windfalls consisting of only a few 
lying across each other. 

7. Tsenekaka’nkopisxonte’tek........There is a windfall [or log] across [the 
trail] here and there (in answer to a 
question). 

8. Kakankopwsx6’mek..............4 Are there many logs [or windfalls] in the 


(-xo-mek reflexive unintentional) the way [or across the trail]? 


5 -nuxu—to run away; k.la’wla—grizzly bear. 

6 yuna-nyopis-ne; the stem -ngopis may be Kutenai, but has not been recorded—F. B. 
7 tit-without.—F. B. 

8 The same: small windfall.—F. B. 

® ga-negation; yuna-many. 
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9. Koko.sté’et (-teit country). 


0 


. Aqiqena’na 
. I’suyo 

. Isuii’En... 
. Axwo’eEnal 


Ax‘wi’kwun 
. Nixqaxhii’n 
. Iqkaki’nin™ 
. Ikkinki’nen" 


. Ka’psen.tselsilsé’ek"’ . 


(ga’psin trEetsitsé’ek) 


. Konaxkoplélét’®. . . 
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.Forest consisting of tall timber and no 


underbrush, so that a person can see a 
long way under the trees. 


..Weeds or springing vegetation. 
. Spring of water. 
.. Water. 
.Snow-water, melted snow. 
..To melt snow. 
. Snow-shovel. 
.To shovel snow. 
. Awl, bone awl. 
.A camping-place that has been left. 
.A pack that gets on one side when a pack 


turns over. 


..To turn over a thing. 
.Open the door (command). 


.Do you (those) want to eat? (question, 


singular) 


.. What do you want to eat? (question, singu- 


lar) 


.I will whip [or strike] you [or ye] (said by 


elders to children when bothered by 
them). 


.An exclamation or expression used in talk- 


ing at the commencement of almost 
every disconnected sentence. Said to 
have been very commonly used. If the 
sentence dealt with distance in time or 
space, it was much drawn out, and vice 
versa. If the person were angry, it was 
spoken sharp and abruptly. 


10 a,‘kug lu’pe’n, young trees;—leit country.—F. B. 


1 wu’u, water. 
to’u, awl. 

. 
ko’o, tent site. 


4 k'n-e’, do it with the hand. 


4% huk! "e’n, to open; k‘’ne’n’, do it with the hand; “zn-Vz’ open with the hand. 


6 K‘ntse’’ek. 


17 ga’psin tsxal’ék, what does he want to eat? 


8 ku, I who;—-gKup-, strongly—-lalt, to strike. 


| 
11 
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15 | 
16 
17 
18 
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20) 
22 
23 
24 
25. U’u 
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TRIBAL NAMES, ETC. 


Tuna’xa, } Own name for themselves as a tribe, 
Tona’xa, or}(meaning unknown)... Tund’xe they say is the Salish pronun- 
To‘na’xa | ciation (viz., Flathead and Pend d’0- 
reille). 
. Qaqa’té’n (said to mean “glove’’ or 


“‘mitten,”’ or “they have or possess 
gloves or mittens,” why so called 


is obscure)...... Kutenai or Upper Kutenai tribe. 
QaqateEnd ‘tat. . .A young or little Kutenai, a Kutenai child, 
Katsantakma’na (said to mean 

Personal name of a male. 
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PALAEOLITHIC MAN 
IN IRELAND By E. B. RENAUD 


HE authors of text-books on prehistory and European archaeology 

are unanimous in denying Ireland the privilege of having known Palae- 
olithic man. An argument advanced is the fact that up to the time of their 
writing no human bones or artifacts dating back to the Pleistocene period 
have ever been found or recognized on the island. They also state that 
Ireland, but for a very narrow southern section, was covered with ice 
during the whole of glacial times. This supposition may be true. However, 
it must be remembered that the four generally accepted glaciations were 
separated by very long and warm interglacial stages. During these many 
millennia of more favorable climate man existed in England. The remark- 
able discoveries of Mr. J. Reid Moir and of several other British prehis- 
torians have established these facts beyond doubt for East Anglia and other 
localities. Why England should enjoy a much more genial climate than 
Ireland at about the same latitude and at relatively the same distance 
from the ice cap, is not clear! Moreover, in Pleistocene times, Ireland and 
England were connected, as was England with the continent, thus allowing 
easy passage even for the most primitive men from the mainland to what 
is now the British Isles, and this also admits of a possibility of their reaching 
Ireland. This seems confirmed by the discovery in several Irish caves of 
bones of typically Pleistocene animals, such as are also found in England 
and in France. Where animals went, contemporary men could go. These 
arguments should weaken at least one of the objections to the existence 
of Palaeolithic man in Ireland. 

Besides, the negative reason that no remains attributable to a human 
origin of that period have ever been found on the island is no longer a 
fact. For, in June 1927, Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, picked up on the beach 
of Coney Island, County Sligo, two flakes of limestone. A few days 
later he discovered some more. Their appearance, coupled with the fact 
that violent storms failed to produce similar flakes, convinced him that 
he was in the presence of humanly shaped implements. Nevertheless, he 
was unable to ascertain their geological association and age. He continued, 
then, his research. 


At Rosses Point, a little over a mile to the north, I found, concentrated in a very 
small area (47 by 9 feet) situated above the level of high-tide, over one hundred 
unrolled limestone artifacts exhibiting the technique of the Coney Island specimens. 
There is no doubt that at Rosses Point I had located a factory site, since in addition 
to implements and flakes, there occurred cores from which they had been struck. 
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The Rosses Point artifacts were recovered from beneath enormous blocks of lime- 
stone, and having regard to the positions occupied by the blocks I was forced to 
conclude that they represented the remains of a rock-shelter which had given way 
when the weight of the Boulder Clay was deposited on the top of it. But though the 
finds at Rosses Point threw much additional light upon those at Coney Island, the 
geological evidence lacking at Coney Island was not supplied at Rosses Point. 


The only way of dating the newly found artifacts could be by means 
of comparison with implements of similar appearance and technique of age 
known in stratified English sites. But this method is not without danger, 
especially when materials differ, such as limestone, flint, and quartzite. 
Looking, then, for geological evidence, Burchell was lucky enough to find 
it, three weeks later, at Ballyconnell, a near-by place, in the form of two 
specimens he firmly believed to be of human make. They were discovered 
39 feet below the surface and embedded in Boulder Clay. The stratification 
was the following: Landwash, 4 ft., Boulder Clay, 35 ft., Horizon of 
flaked implements, Boulder Clay, 7 inches, Middle Limestone. In Suffolk 
and Norfolk the relation of the Boulder Clay of various sites in regard to 
glaciation had been carefully established and many implements of Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic found in it and dated. It was then possible and 
acceptable to state that the limestone specimens discovered by Burchell 
at different sites near Sligo were of Palaeolithic age and typologically 
Mousterian. The assortment of artifacts now comprised Levallois-like 
flakes, side racloirs or scrapers, fan-shaped scrapers, square-ended scrapers, 
choppers, ovate hand-axes, and pointed hand-axes as well as cores. 

In Nature (London, August 20, 1927), the fortunate discoverer of the 
first Irish palaeoliths revealed to the scientific public the nature and con- 
ditions of his important finds and expressed his patiently and logically 
reached conclusions. 


From the researches I have carried out it seems clear that the specimens—(a) are 
of undoubtedly human origin, and of Lower Palaeolithic (Early Mousterian) types; 
(b) are older than the deposit of Boulder Clay present upon the Sligo coast; and 
(c) have a considerable distribution, and are not confined to one site only. The sur- 
faces of the artifacts exhibit a different color from the freshly broken limestone, and 
some show patches of what appears to be a very definite patination. The material 
from which the specimens are made has a well-marked conchoidal fracture, and 
was very skilfully flaked by the palaeolithic hunters of Sligo. 


Reid Moir endorsed these opinions and contributed an interesting article 
(Nature, Sept. 24, 1927) on the probable method of manufacturing the 
strange limestone artifacts. No one was better qualified than the Ipswich 
archaeologist to do it. He comments upon the very close similarity of 
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technique between that used in the making of the Sligo and Mousterian 
implements, the only difference being 


in the breaking up of the raw material into suitable blocks; and in the detachment 
of more than one Levallois flake from the prepared core, 


which he plausibly explains on account of the material being in the first 
case limestone, in the second flint, and also because of the large blocks 
which otherwise would have been wasted. 

A rather violent controversy ensued, as can be expected whenever an 
unforeseen discovery comes to contradict the accepted doctrine of masters 
of the time. One of the leaders of the opposition was R. S. A. Macalister, 
author of an excellent work, European Archaeology. He headed a group 
of scientists from Dublin who visited the Sligo sites. In his report he 
contradicted most of Burchell’s assertions, expressing the belief that the 
flakes were due to natural causes. The other members of the party con- 
curred in these conclusions although they had not seen the original speci- 
mens. A Mr. S. H. Warren, from Essex, had also joined the opposition in 
spite of the repeated opportunity to see the collection of Sligo artifacts 
and to discuss them freely with Mr. Burchell. It is even due to the generous 
offer of the latter that Warren’s letter was published in Nature on the same 
date as the report of Professor Macalister and his colleagues, November 
5, 1927. Three weeks later, in the same publication, Reid Moir and 
Burchell vigorously answered their opponents, showing them that they 
had mistaken the location of the Rosses Point site, replying to their er- 
roneous statements, and insinuating politely but clearly that they hardly 
seemed to know what they were talking about, and in fact so it appears! 

This ended the 1927 campaign. On the first of January 1928, Mr. 
Warren made a claim for a natural origin of the Sligo specimens. But 
much more competent British archaeologists—A. L. Armstrong, Henry 
Dewey, D. A. E. Garrod, and Reginald A. Smith—wrote jointly that 


after a study of the type of flaking and of the forms of these specimens, we are of 
the opinion that they are of human origin. This view is based upon the various 
criteria applied to universally accepted implements and has been reached only 
after the explanation of the Sligo specimens being due to natural forces has been 
considered and rejected. This statement is without prejudice of their cultural age. 


This was a first and important victory for Burchell and Moir, especially 
when considering the respective positions and the scientific standing of 
the members of that group. 

Nobody took seriously the suggestion that the limestone flakes came 
from primitive anchors as described’ by three members of the College of 
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Technology of Manchester (March 1, 1928). Professors O. T. Jones of the 
University of Manchester and P. G. H. Boswell of the University of 
Liverpool were “‘requested to assess the geological evidence furnished by the 
sites, and for this purpose visited the Sligo district at the end of March.” 
They reported: 


We are convinced that there is absolutely no case whatever for supposing that the 
sites concerned are of any antiquity, with the exception of Ballyconnell, 


offering no opinion on the specimens which, being on exhibit in London, 
they had not seen. Reid Moir doubted the value of their statement 
concerning the work of the sea on the limestone blocks. Burchell refuted 
more fully, and with the help of information obtained on the spot and from 
people of the region, several important assertions made by the investigating 
geologists. He added that he had since secured additional archaeological 
and geological evidence in support of his belief and confidently concluded 


.... the fundamental importance of my claim—i.e., to have discovered traces of 
palaeolithic man in Ireland and to have established an interglacial period for that 
country—remains unaffected. (June 6, 1928) 


In August, Mr. Ernest Dixon, H. M. Geological Survey, after a careful 
examination of the ground, published an important report from which the 
following quotations are made as bearing directly on the disputed points. 


The specimens found by Mr. Burchell at Rosses Point and in situ in Boulder 
Clay in the neighborhood are, as a suite, unlike the flakes produced by any natural 
forces with which I am familiar but, on the other hand, carry such impress of 
design as compels me to regard them as of human origin. 

The forms of those from Rosses Point are not those of quarryman’s refuse, and 
the site is a most unlikely one for a quarry. On the contrary they appear to belong 
to a crude Stone-age industry. 

Their preservation, unrolled and with comparatively unblunted edges, despite 
the fact that the site has been within reach of wave action since glacial times, would 
appear sufficiently explicable from the fact that they were recovered from be- 
neath massive blocks of limestone. 

The occurrence of similar flakes in Glacial deposits in situ conforms, in my 
opinion, the provisional inference as to the age of the Rosses Point specimens 


The weight of unbiased and competent opinions was then increasing 
in favor of the palaeolithic implements from.Sligo. 

On August 11, 1928, J. P. T. Burchell and C. Blake Whelan published 
privately the record of their meeting with the delegates of the Royal 
Irish Academy in Sligo during the second half of April. The delegation 
comprised again Professor Macalister and Dr. Lloyd Preager with two 
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new members, Mr. T. Hallissy and Herr Adolf Mahr. Most of the time 
seems to have been occupied in squabbling about one thing or another 
without leading anywhere. Thus, the complaint of Macalister about geo- 
graphical and geological description of the shelter site as inaccurate was 
shown to be entirely unfounded. When attention was called to a heap of 
builders’ refuse 


the delegation did not appear to wish to become acquainted with the techniaue 
resulting from a stone-mason’s flaking of limestone, 


although it had a direct bearing on the case in view of opinions expressed 
by some opponents. The important occurrence was that 


Professor Macalister ultimately put forward two limestone objects, rolled and 
battered, which he stated were similar to those figured in the Sligo memoir published 
by Messrs. Burchell and Moir. Upon being asked whether these objects might be 
retained as examples of the delegation’s contention, he readily agreed. 


Reid Moir and Burchell, on May 14th, issued a statement in which 
we read: 
We have now subjected the two specimens picked up by Professor Macalister to a 
close examination, and have compared them with those collected by us, and we wish 
to state with all the emphasis at our command, that, except for the fact that the 
members of both series are composed of limestone, they bear no resemblance to 
each other. 


And, after a detailed description the same gentlemen add: 


We believe also that if Professor Macalister had examined, which he has not yet 
done, the specimens collected by us, he would never have allowed himself to be 
guilty of such a gross error of judgment. 


And it is a real pity that an archaeologist of the standing and accomplish- 
ments of Macalister would, through what seem personal prejudices, 
stubbornly oppose the fair and substantiated opinions of his colleagues 
and would also dare pass judgment on a collection of artifacts he had not 
had the prudence to examine before condemning. Professor Henri Breuil, 
of Paris, rejected also the resemblance of the stones picked up by Macalister 
with the Sligo implements. The opposition was routed and has remained 
practically silent ever since. 

Professor Breuil, besides his remarkable knowledge of Palaeolithic 
typology, has had the opportunity to study many other limestone imple- 
ments found in situ both at the Grotte de l’Observatoire of Monaco and the 
Cave of Castillo, Spain. After examining the Sligo series of the Ipswich 
Museum and the British Museum he issued a brief statement in Man. 
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His conclusions could be translated and summed up as follows: all the 
stones have been fractured by a violent percussion on a limited point, often 
displaying a bulb with radiating striae, as is normal for compact limestone. 
Many large flakes show also on the dorsal side negative traces of other flak- 
ing and some recall the Northfleet artifacts obtained after preparing a 
tortoise core. This could not in any way be produced by natural causes, 
pressure, or wave action. Secondary retouches are even visible on a few 
flakes and some large fragments can be considered as nuclei. Although 
Breuil does not believe the manufacturing technique to be Mousterian 
and leaves the question of geological age open, he sees no impossibility 
for the Sligo artifacts to belong to a very early Palaeolithic period. In 
view of the fact that the learned professor of the Institute of Human 
Palaeontology of Paris is regarded in England as one of the highest authori- 
ties on such matters, his statement completed the victory of Reid Moir 
and Burchell. 

Finally, as late as November 28, 1928, Dr. W. J. Sollas, professor of 
geology in the University of Oxford, published a report entirely favorable 
to the authenticity and antiquity of the Sligo flakes. Dr. Sollas is es- 
pecially well qualified to express an opinion on the subject as he has done 
much geological work in Ireland and he is an archaeologist of note. He 
concludes by the following statement: 


I regard them, therefore, as implements fashioned by the hand of man. .... Iam 
informed by Mr. Dixon, of H. M. Geological Survey, that two specimens were found 
in an interglacial deposit and two others at the base of the Lower Till (Boulder 
Clay)of the locality. Should the Lower Till represent the Riss Glaciation, as seems 
probable, then the earlier series would be Lower Palaeolithic and the later series 
Mousterian of exceptionally rude workmanship. .. . . These are the first limestone 
implements discovered in the British Isles, but it must not be overlooked that an 
industry of the same material has been found at various localities in the south of 
France. Thus, as Professor Boule informs us, three true bouchers (hand-axes) in 
limestone were discovered as far back as 1879 by M. Riviére in the cavern Lymphia 
at Nice, and later another in the Grotte de ]’Adaouste in the Bouches du Rhéne. 
To these we may now add the bouchers and other ruder forms from La Grotte de 
l’Observatoire at Monaco which have been made the subject of an exhaustive mono- 
graph by Professor Boule. The ruder forms, which are associated wit': 4 warm fauna 
(Elephas antiquus and Hippopotamus) and are most certainly contemporaneous 
with the ancient sea beaches characterized by Strombus bubonius. They are, there- 
fore, regarded, by Professor Boule, as Chellean and by analogy this should be the 
age of the implements found by Mr. Burchell in an interglacial deposit. 


This is the last and most complete statement made in favor of the 
Sligo artifacts. Anyone who has compared the figures seen in the publica- 
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tions of Burchell and Moir with those of the splendid memoir of Professor 
Boule cannot fail to recognize the similarity of size, shape, and technique 
of the limestone implements found on the Irish coast and the Riviera. 
This is in itself an important argument in view of the fact that the flaked 
limestone artifacts from the Mediterannean coast have never been dis- 
puted as they were discovered in stratigraphic position, critically discussed 
as to typology and palaeontologic association, and also that a similar 
industry was thus found in two widely separated regions. Besides, it is 
curious that in both cases that very rude and primitive industry was located 
close by the sea shore. Professor Boule remarks that the Monaco finds are 
very homogeneous and he refers them clearly to the “Old Palaeolithic.” 
Enumerating the various types collected he says that most specimens are 
enormous flakes, showing hardly any work at all other than rough chip- 
ping. Their purpose is difficult to determine but some can be recognized 
as large scrapers, choppers, and hand-axes, precisely the same as the Sligo 
artifacts. On typological grounds such a series, outside of all other con- 
siderations, must be attributed to a very old Palaeolithic, of Chellean or 
Acheulean aspect. Stratigraphically, the deposits in which this primitive 
industry is found in the Grotte de l’Observatoire correspond to the sea- 
shore of Grotte du Prince with Strombus bubonius, as Sollas previously 
remarked, and with hearths containing remains of warm fauna of Old 
Pleistocene, this referring to an interglacial phase. This may serve, by 
comparison, in the discussion of the possible age of the Sligo implements. 

In a letter dated from Ipswich, January 29, 1929, Mr. J. Reid Moir 
wrote me: 


Both from the geological and archaeological evidence I am inclined to place the 
Sligo specimens in the Early Mousterian and Mindel-Riss. 


Abbé Breuil, a month before, had written me, in his concise style, reaffirm- 
ing his stand on the question: : 


Sligo is certainly shaped by man. .... If it is true, as I believe it, that there are 
implements in the glacial deposit, I would not be astonished that it would be 
“Clactonian’’; it is not Mousterian at any rate, nor Levalloisian. 


There is heie only an apparent contradiction with Moir’s opinion, due 
mostly to a difference in terminology. Breuil has recently split the Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic into four parallel series based upon typology 
and the manner used in preparing and making the implements. The new 
“Clactonian”’ industry is one of these specialized techniques and according 
to him the Sligo artifacts would rather resemble it than the two others 
named. Moir, using the older and more classical terminology, speaks of 
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Mousterian in a general way. However, both the French and the British 
experts agree perfectly as to period since Breuil in the same letter places 
his “Clactonian” in the Mindel-Riss stage and it is exactly the time as- 
cribed by Reid Moir as well as Sollas for the Sligo artifacts. 

Such is the last word on the subject. Now, nobody with unprejudiced 
mind can deny the presence of Palaeolithic man in Ireland; the Sligo im- 
plements prove it conclusively, and the leading authorities on both sides 
of the Channel proclaim it. 
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EXCAVATIONS NEAR ATHLIT, 
PALESTINE, 1929 (PRetmmINARY REPORT) By HARRIETT M. ALLYN 

XCAVATION of the cave known as Mugharet-el-Wad (Cave of the 

Valley) was undertaken under the auspices of the British School of 
Archaeology with the American School of Prehistoric Research cooperating 
and Miss Dorothy Garrod of Cambridge directing. Work was begun in 
early April as soon as the close of the rainy season made this possible 
and continued until the end of June, when the heat became too intense for 
camp life. 

The cave is located on a foothill at the lower end of Mount Carmel, 
about ten miles south of the city of Haifa in the northwestern part of 
Palestine, and some three miles inland from the coast of the Mediterranean. 
It has been well known to the Arab herdsmen who have used it for stabling 
their flocks in winter until last year, and to the soldiers of the Great War 
who used it for a refuge and camping place. 

Somewhat more than a year ago when the Board of Public Works in 
Palestine was seeking a place to obtain rock for the harbor of Haifa, plans 
were made for blasting in the region of this cave. It is, of course, a limestone 
region. Immediately the Department of Antiquities knew of this plan 
they requested the Board of Public Works to stop operations until soundings 
could be made in the floor of the cave to determine whether it were worth 
excavating. 

Mr. Lambert, assistant director of the Department of Antiquities, 
was sent to make such a sounding. He dug several trenches, both within 
the cave and on the terraces outside and found the dig exceedingly rich. 
Moreover, the finds appeared to be of great value from a prehistoric point 
of view,—the presence of burials, culture, and art of a new and mast inter- 
esting type in the history of Palestine, indicated the possibility of a 
relationship with Europe which might aid in the solution of certain of the 
problems of European prehistoric cultures. An article by Sir Arthur Keith 
was published in the London Illustrated News, giving the salient features of 
the excavation and suggesting a comparison of the culture with the 
Magda!'enian of Europe. 

All plans for work by the quarry-men were at once abandoned and the 
Department of Antiquities asked the British School of Archaeology to 
undertake excavation of the cave. This they did, with Miss Dorothy 
Garrod as Director and with the cooperation of the American School of 
Prehistoric Research. The staff consisted of five women, three English 
and two American. 
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The region is, as I have said, a limestone one, of low but precipitous 
and ragged cliffs, through which open abrupt and narrow valleys carrying 
tiny streams in the rainy season, but completely dry at other times of the 
year. All over the cliff are small hardy bushes and many sturdy little 
blossoming plants, and at the foot there are carib and olive trees. A fertile 
plain covered with grain, stretches out to the low sand hills that form a 
back-stop for the Mediterranean sea. 

In the cliffs are innumerable caves, ranging in size from mere shelters 
sufficient to keep a man or a goat dry in a sudden storm, to large ones like 
the Mugharet-el-Wad, which could easily have furnished Obediah with 
his much needed opportunity for “‘hiding one hundred prophets by fifty 
in a cave.”” Many of these caves undoubtedly contain prehistoric and 
historic remains. Some are known to have served as stables for the horses 
of the Crusaders. Two in which our party made soundings near the Mug- 
haret-el-Wad contained a Mousterian culture—one of these called the 
Oven Cave and the other the Cave of the Kid. 

The Oven Cave presents a most interesting problem for another season. 
It consists of a rather small cave high up on a very sharp hillside at the 
foot of a steep cliff. The floor is a thick Mousterian deposit with one or 
more hearths. At the back, a passage nearly choked with a fall of earth and 
rock, leads precipitously up to a round pot-hole cave above. This upper 
cave is completely open to the sky and there is no access to it except from 
below or by coming down from the comparatively flat top of the cliff above 
by ropes of some sort, as its sides are straight and high. In its floor are 
Mousterian implements. 

The Mugharet-el-Wad, however, was the cave upon which attention 
was mainly focused. It is situated in the foot of a yellow and gray cliff 
above a sharply sloping talus, and overlooks the plain and the sea to the 
west. Itisat the end of the cliff where it is cut through by the Wady-el- 
Mugahara (Valley of the Cave). There are three openings into the front 
chamber; one small and high up in the wall, serving as a window; one large 
and apparently the old main opening, in the middle; and one some two 
yards across and about equally high, at the left side of the old main 
opening. This is the one now in use, for the central opening has been partly 
walled up with large rough blocks of limestone at a date long past. The 
wall leaves an opening above it of several feet beneath the roof. It is nine 
feet thick. Its top makes an excellent lookout spot over miles of the ap- 
proach to the cave. Who built it cannot be determined as yet. Some have 
suggested the Crusaders, some the Romans, etc., but there is no way of 
deciding the question until digging can be done at the foot or the blocks 
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can be removed. Whether it was for purposes of protection from enemies 
or from the weather, or for some other reason, is also not determined. 

The opening at the left, which has been used since the building of the 
wall, is made interesting by the fact that at some time the inhabitants of the 
cave apparently made a door and hung it there. The rock at the entrance 
has been smoothly cut to form a door-sill. At one end of the sill is a flattened 
rock with a hole sunk in it, obviously for a doorpost, and up the side of the 
rock wall are holes which would have served for the side supports of the 
door. This opening may have been a “window” originally, for it is con- 
siderably above the floor of the cave at the Mousterian level. 

The main chamber of the cave lies just within these three openings, 
large, light, and well ventilated. It is roughly round in shape, with a small 
alcove on one side and a mass of rock jutting out into the middle of the back. 
The roof is very high and domed. Diagonally across the chamber from the 
opening had been built a wall of rocks dividing it into two portions. A 
passage opens at the left side of the back of the chamber, which penetrates 
deeply into the cliff and ends blindly in a small rounded recess. High up in 
the wall just before the end of the passage, is a deep recess which we did 
not have opportunity to examine, but which one of the workmen said 
opens to the outside on top of the cliff. This statement remains to be in- 
vestigated, but the hole may have been the entrance point for a stream. 
The roof of the passage is interrupted by a series of more or less pointed 
arches. At some distance back from the entrance the passage widens out 
into a second small chamber. 

The hillside outside the cave had been terraced. The upper terrace was 
fairly small, the middle and lower ones quite extensive. At the lower edge of 
each was a wall of rough stones, but these walls were presumably of compar- 
atively late date, as soundings showed them to be superficial only. 

The earth of the floor in the cave was soft and easily dug forthe most 
part, although there were places where the constant dripping of water from 
the roof had formed a sort of breccia, harder and more cohesive. There was 
a great amount of stone all through the floor, fallen from the roof, varying 
from small pebbles up to boulders which it was necessary to blast. The 
removal of this stone was very time-consuming, of course. 

For the heavy work fellaheen of the neighboring village of Jeba were 
employed. Six men and a dozen girls made up the working force during the 
greater part of the season. The men loosened the earth with picks and it was 
then gathered into baskets and searched by both men and girls. In the 
portions of the cave where material of any value was found, all the earth 
was screened through fine wire sieves. All objects of every sort except 
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pebbles were picked out by the workmen and put into boxes to be sorted 
by the staff. Later all such as were regarded worth saving were washed and 
shipped to England for study. The human skeletons went to Sir Arthur 
Keith, the animal bones to Miss Dorothea Bate, the flints and carved bone 
specimens to Miss Garrod at Cambridge. The potsherds were examined by 
Dr. Albright of Jerusalem, and will also be studied further. Excavating of 
skeletons was done by means of very small hand-picks, digging-knives, and 
soft brushes. 

The site proved to be a very rich one, showing the cave to have been 
occupied continuously from the middle of the Old Stone Age to the present. 
The top layer was mixed, too badly mixed to make any separation of culture 
levels possible. In it were found potsherds from the recent Arab, the 
Byzantine, the Roman, the Greek, and the Bronze periods, both early and 
late. There were also artifacts of bone and stone and a very little metal, 
together with much animal bone. Some of the pottery lamps and pieces 
of decorated jars (?) were very interesting, but as none of the staff were 
experts in pottery they had to be set aside for later study. 

Beneath this mixed layer which was called A level, were six definite and 
distinct cultures, as follows: 

B-Mesolithic in type 

C-Upper Paleolithic—Capsian in type, showing probable relation to 

African culture 

Di-Middle Aurignacian in type 

D2-Middle Aurignacian in type 

E-Upper Paleolithic—Early Middle Aurignacian in type 

F—Mousterian in type 

A brief description only can be given, as there was not sufficient time 
to study the material on the field. It came out in large amounts, several 
thousands of specimens altogether. 

Mesolithic —The Mesolithic level apparently made up the whole of the 
terrace in front of the old main entrance, for clearing there down to the rock 
floor disclosed no culture other than the Mesolithic under the mixed top 
layer. This layer also lay directly behind the old main entrance inside the 
cave, in the outer chamber. Flint and bone implements were found, orna- 
ments in stone and in bone, human skeletons, and many animal bones. 
Hearths were located both within and without the entrance. 

In flint the most common implements were little “‘crescents” and 
“sickleblades,”’ with all intergrades of implements between the two. The 
crescents were sharp and untrimmed on the cutting edge and had a back 
blunted with tiny strokes. They were about 3/4 inch long, some more and 
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some less. Some were beautifully done, others only half finished. Innumer- 
able tiny flakes attested to the waste in their manufacture. They resembled 
the crescents found the year before at Shukbah in southwest Palestine, but 
there was a decided local differentiation. The sickle-blades were somewhat 
longer, the majority about 1} inches long and were rather like larger cres- 
cents with the ends cut off. Many of them were finished with a saw-tooth 
edge. Large numbers showed a bright polish on the cutting edge, such as 
is made by the constant cutting of grass or grain stems of various sorts. A 
broken piece of worked bone was found grooved on one side, which might 
easily have served as a haft for a row of crescents or sickle-blades. 

There were a large number of small cores also, made with narrow, nearly 
parallel strokes, not so well made as many Aurignacian cores, however. 
Often they had a small amount of retouch along the bottom edge on one 
side to form a scraper. There was frequently one deeper stroke in one side. 
Some had the scraping surface oblique, some perpendicular to the sides, 
some were flat-backed like half a core. 

Aside from these implements there were large numbers of unfinished or 
slightly retouched small implements which might be called knives, scrapers, 
awls, etc., but were not of any definite type, many being flakes only, but 
showing signs of use. 

The culture contained artifacts of bone as well as of flint. There were 
bone points, many retaining one end of the bone intact, as a handle. Some 
were small enough to be needles but without an eye. Others were like 
straight fish hooks pointed at both ends. There were two or three frag- 
ments of harpoon, the first ever found in Palestine. They were very small, 
only about three-sixteenths of an inch wide, barbed on one side, mere 
fragments an inch or less in length. The only other harpoon found in the 
Near East was discovered a few years ago in the Cave of Antelias near 
Beirut, Syria. It was considerably larger and heavier. There were bone 
polishing tools and a piece of bone grooved, as I said a moment ago, as 
though for the hafting of crescents or sickle-blades. There was also a 
piece of deer antler, one small sharp tine of which was polished, whether 
from use as an awl or by other means. For ornaments there were small 
bone pendants of several sorts, a bone bead, and various teeth cut and 
pierced for stringing, the canine teeth of a small carnivore being especially 
numerous. 

There were a broken stone pendant and several small plummet-like 
pieces. But most remarkable of all the finds was a small carved human 
head made from a black and gray banded pebble. The hair and back of the 
head were unfinished, but the face was done with care. The eyebrows were 
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very thick and exceedingly long; the eyes very long and large; the nose 
was well done, broad but not excessively flat; the lips were prominent, but 
either broken in carving or later, or possibly done on an imperfect part of 
the pebble. A small portion of the neck was likewise carved. The whole was 
about as large as the end of a man’s thumb. This, Miss Garrod said, was 
the oldest representation of the human form yet found in Palestine. 

Three things new to Palestine I have mentioned, found in the Mesolithic 
of the Mugharet-el-Wad, the bone haft for crescents or sickles, the bone 
harpoons, and the stone head. Two other specimens of art of a type new to 
the Near East had been found by Mr. Lambert in his sounding-trench; a 
pierced bone resembling a baton-de-commandement and “‘an animal figure 
carved in the end of a fragment of long bone.”’ These chiefly were the speci- 
mens which had suggested to Sir Arthur Keith a similarity to the Mag- 
dalenian culture of Europe. Objects found later, however, did not partic- 
ularly uphold this suggestion. 

Yet another find new to Palestine was a multiple human burial. In the 
Mesolithic level of the cave opposite the old main entrance in the outer 
chamber, there had been buried ten persons—four adults and six children 
and infants. They were lying on a prepared hearth, piled one upon the other, 
with a small child at the bottom; all were extended and they lay at various 
angles. Two were lying with their arms about one another. The head of an 
infant apparently had been laid upon the shoulder of one of the adults. 
They were not in excellent condition; some bones were lacking and the 
bone was exceedingly friable. All about them were remains of the Meso- 
lithic culture. The deer antler of which I spoke, some of the bone pendants, 
and the stone head were all from this burial place, the stone head being 
directly beneath the skeletons. 

Another skeleton or part of a skeleton was found in what appeared to be 
a Mesolithic deposit in a recess of the north wall at some distance away, 
and lying upon its right femur was yet another skull. 

On the terrace in the trial trench, Mr. Lambert had previously found 
two skulls but no skeletons with them. In digging there later, no further 
signs of the two missing skeletons were discovered, but a flexed skeleton 
was uncovered nearer the cave and at a somewhat higher level. It was lying 
upon a hearth, knees drawn up almost to the chin, feet crossed, the left 
arm straight down beneath the body which lay on its left side, the right 
bent at the elbow so that the hand lay near the lower jaw. Three large 
stones had apparently been placed upon the body, one on the cranium, one 
on the face, and one on the thorax. The skull was badly crushed thereby. 
The arm and leg bones were broken also, whether from the weight of earth 
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and stones or otherwise could not be told, as we cleaned it up as little as 
possible. The skeleton was very delicate and taken out with difficulty. 

The Mesolithic extended through the center of the outer chamber, as has 
been said, and here it lay directly upon a culture of Mousterian type. There 
were cultures of upper Paleolithic type on either side of it and behind it, 
however. Four upper Paleolithic occupation levels were distinguishable by 
the difference in artifacts and general composition of the levels. In the back 
of the chamber they lay superimposed upon one another. At the entrance to 
the inner passage the Mesolithic was also in place, lying upon the upper 
Paleolithic, but here layer C (of Capsian affinities) was missing. At the sides 
of the chamber, to the right and left of the Mesolithic, not all four were 
distinguishable. One of these side deposits was just within the present 
entrance; the other was in a small alcove formed by rock that juts up from 
the floor and out from the wall. In this alcove were found two pieces of 
human jaw and some other bone fragments, also a number of large human 
teeth. 

At the back there was a curious situation. When the upper mixed layer 
was removed it was found that there had apparently been digging done a 
great number of years ago, possibly in Byzantine times. The floor had been 
dug down several feet, leaving a sharp ‘“‘cliff’’ of earth at the back. In this 
“cliff” were the four undisturbed upper Paleolithic levels lying one upon 
another. The mixed level had filled in thickly in front of the ‘‘cliff’’ and 
sloped off gradually toward the front of the chamber over the Mesolithic 
level. This mixed level, as I said before, was a combination of recent 
Arab, Byzantine, Roman, Greek, Bronze, and Mesolithic. There were a 
very large number of ribbed Byzantine sherds. 

To take up the upper Paleolithic levels in more detail. The upper one, 
which was called C level, contained thick and chunky burins of both tabular 
and nodular flint, cores, scrapers with comparatively poor retouch, and 
some blades resembling those of Chatelperron. 

The next two levels D1 and D2 were much like the middle Aurignacian 
of Europe in certain respects. The culture was superior to that of the C 
level above, both in number of types and in skill of manufacture. There 
were rounded scrapers with beautiful retouch, scrapers retouched on end 
and sides, high keeled scrapers, core scrapers, saws, scratchers, a good many 
specimens of the grattoir museau, burins somewhat like those of level C 
but rather less clumsy, and small fine pointed blades, very thin and delicate. 

The last and lowest of the upper Paleolithic levels was early Middle 
Aurignacian in type. The burins were less chunky than those of the higher 
levels. There were great numbers of exquisitely fine, thin, pointed blades, 
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with very delicate retouch, in some cases along the entire length of the blade 
on one or both sides. There were ordinary scrapers also, and some large and 
heavy bone points. 

Beneath the whole floor was a Mousterian layer several feet thick. Into 
this we sank a sounding-trench about five feet deep without coming to the 
rock. This level remains to be dug out in the spring of 1930. The entire 
passage at the back of the cave also must be dug. Two trial trenches were 
sunk, one at the extreme end, where artifacts were not found, and one in the 
middle chamber, where was an undetermined culture. The rest of the upper 
terrace must be cleared, and wide areas searched in various parts of the 
middle and lower terraces. The Oven Cave and Cave of the Kid also re- 
main to be cleared, and the location of other caves for future work should 
be sought. There is the possibility of work in the region for many seasons 
to come, and it may be that correlation of this work with that in Iraq and 
North Africa will aid in the solution of the problem of the culture sequences 
of Europe. 
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PECULIARITIES IN THE SINGING 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS By FRANCES DENSMORE 


O THE average listener all Indian singing is peculiar. To an experi- 

enced student of the subject there are many sorts of peculiarities which 
may be grouped as racial (or primitive), regional, personal, and those 
connected with certain classes of songs. Each is often modified by others, 
and there are contributing circumstances which affect them all. One such 
circumstance is the fact that phonograph records of single voices are the 
basis of study, although solo singing without a loud accompaniment is 
contrary to Indian custom. The exceptions are apart from present con- 
sideration. We hear the peculiarities of Indian singing at gatherings on the 
reservations, and this observation is an important part of the study, but 
phonograph records, as indicated, form the basis of actual study because 
they can be played over and over without possibility of variation in the 
performance. Numerous repetitions of the song are also available for com- 
parison, as well as renditions of the song by other singers. 

The following observations are presented with a realization that they 
do not include all the peculiarities of Indian singing. They are those which 
recur to the writer after an intensive study covering more than twenty-two 
years and a wide range of tribes. 

1. Racial peculiarities—The principal thing the Indian does in his 
singing which the white man does not do is to separate the tones without 
the use of words. The Swiss yodeler has a singing technic without words, 
and the lilting tra-la-la in certain classes of songs are isolated examples. 
We are rather a wordy race, hence we are getting where words mean 
nothing. They have been overworked until there is no life in them, as in 
the “I-love-you” songs of the vaudeville stage. There is very little poetry 
of value in the words of our songs, as we have gradually separated poetry 
and song, but in the mind and custom of the Indian they are one. When he 
uses words in a song they are important, but he is also able to do without 
them. An Indian said, “There are no words in that song—it is just singing.” 
In many instances there are a few words in the middle of a song, the rest 
of the melody containing meaningless syllables. In a minority of such songs 
the vocables can be recognized and written out as ho-ho or hi-hi, but 
generally it is impossible to represent the vocalization by letters. The 
Indian is able to separate his tones neatly and precisely, with no recogniz- 
able vowel or consonant sound. On’one occasion the writer sang an Indian 
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song for identification and the Indian said, ‘The tune is right, but you 

cannot sing it like an Indian because you have not an Indian throat.” 
A recent article on the American Negro! is quoted as follows by 

Science: 

The only respect in which Negroes show a racial advantage in music over whites is 


in vocal ability. This is due to anatomical differences in the vocal organs of the two 
races. 


This statement is based upon a “scientific test’”’ in connection with an in- 
tensive study of the Negro. No similar study of the Indian has been under- 
taken, so that it is unsafe to express an opinion in the matter. We only 
know that the Indian has a singing technic which we do not possess, many 
tribes of Indians singing with teeth and lips slightly parted and separating 
the tone by a contraction of the glottis. 

A second racial peculiarity is the Indian custom of spacing the accents 
unevenly in song. The spacing is not always determined by the words, as 
instances have been noted in which the words are accented differently in 
speaking and singing. When transcribed, the uneven spacing is shown by 
uneven lengths of measures. The writer finds no secondary accents in 
Indian songs except that 6/8 time is distinct from 3/4 time, the former 
being double and the latter being triple in its feeling. There is no secondary 
accent in 5/8 and 7/8 measures, nor is there a secondary accent in measures 
transcribed in 4/4 time, a meter which occurs very rarely in songs recorded 
by the writer. These accents occur uniformly in two to ten renditions of a 
song. The writer recalls only two songs which wholly or in part lacked 
accent altogether. In addition to the normal rhythmic accents there 
occasionally are sharp accents of certain tones. These sometimes fall on 
tones other than those of the first count of a measure, being sung with 
emphasis but not interfering with the regular rhythm of the song. 

Another racial peculiarity is the ability to dispense with rests. A differ- 
ence is seen in singers, the old Indians not requiring a pause for breath 
during a long melody while Indians of the present generation introduce 
eighth-note rests when needed for taking breath. In a genuine Indian 
song the rest, when it occurs, is intentional and appears at the same point 
in every rendition, but the absence of a breathing-space does not incon- 
venience the singer. Tribes differ in this respect. 

A further peculiarity, so general that it may be considered racial, is a 
pulsing of the voice on prolonged tones. Thus it is sometimes uncertain 


1 Yale S. Nathanson of the department of psychology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1928, a volume devoted 
to a study of the American Negro. 
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whether a tone shall be transcribed as a quarter note or as a triplet of 
eighths. It is the writer’s opinion that pulsations equivalent to four 
sixteenth notes occur less frequently than those equivalent to a triplet of 
eighths. This is by no means a universal custom in all classes of songs, but 
is frequently noted and does not seem limited to any region. The singing 
voice of the Indian is less like the speaking voice than in our own race, and 
this pulsation is a part of the difference. 

A distinct glissando is not a general characteristic of Indian singing but 
is sometimes used intentionally. This, like a rubato, is sometimes found in 
several songs of the same class. A vibrato and a falsetto tone are not univer- 
sal and are considered later as personal mannerisms. Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
states: 


These mannerisms do not form an integral part of the Indian’s music, he is uncon- 
scious of them . . . . if one would hear Indian music and understand it, one must 
ignore as he does his manner of singing.” 


The Indian does not associate a minor tonality with sadness, neither 
does he express joy or excitement by a rapid tempo and small count- 
divisions. An Indian was once asked whether songs of excitement in war 
were sung faster than other songs and he replied: ‘“‘No. When we are excited 
we sing louder but not any faster.” A restraint in tempoand rhythm has 
often been noted in songs of war, adding a dignity worthy of recognition. 

There are standards of excellence in singing among the Indians, as in 
our own race. This was made a subject of special inquiry among the 
Chippewa and Sioux, a group of Sioux from five localities in South Dakota 
being questioned on their knowledge of Sioux standards. In their reply they 
placed mental qualifications above what we term technic.* Thus they 
stated that a good singer must be able to sing a song correctly after hearing 
it two or three times, he must have a retentive memory, giving him com- 
mand of a large repertoire,and he must sing with a convincing quality of 
rendition, as one with authority. Observation has shown these to be stand- 
ards in other tribes. More than eighty songs have been recorded by one 
singer without in the least exhausting his repertoire, and more than sixty 
have been obtained from other singers. Accuracy of repetition has been 
tested and found exact, both by the same and other singers, proving the 
integrity of a song. The writer has frequently been told of the teaching of 


* Appendix to A Study of Omaha Indian Music, Peabody Mus. Am. Arch. Ethn., 1893. 
* Teton Sioux Music by the writer, 58-62. A consideration of mannerisms, as well as a 
comparison between renditions of songs, is included in the descriptive analyses of songs in 
Chippewa Music, Chippewa Music II, Teton Sioux Music, Northern Ute Music, Mandan and 
Hidatsa Music, Papago Music, and Pawnee Music, by the writer. 
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songs to one man by another, but these are generally the songs of healing 
or for some other definite purpose. No mention has been made of technic 
in connection with this instruction, for which a very high price is often 
paid. Apart from this, the only mention of learning songs is that, in the 
singing for dances, the young men “‘sit with the singers at the drum and 
learn the songs in that way.”’ They are allowed to pound on the drum with 
the others, and they sing softly until they learn the melodies. If a man has 
learned a song in another tribe, he may teach it to the other singers in the 
same manner, allowing them to sing with him until they learn the tune, 
pounding meantime on the drum or, in tribes that use a rattle, shaking the 
rattle as they gradually learn the song. 

In a general consideration of Indian singing, mention should be made 
of the primitive ability to carry two rhythms and tempi at the same time. 
In many Indian songs the tempo of the melody is slightly faster or slower 
than that of the drum, and the voice is in double time while the drum is ina 
triplet division. Frequently there is no ratio between the two tempi, 
unless we permit a node consisting of 40 or 50 measures, which would be ab- 
surd. For example, in a Chippewa song the tempo of the voice isd =100and 
that of the drum is J =108, in another the tempo of the voice is J = 104 
and that of the drum is J = 112, each being steadily maintained.‘ In these 
instances the rhythm of the drum is not unlike that of the voice, but in 
another Chippewa song the tempo of the voice is J = 120, that of the drum 
is J = 126, and the voice is chiefly in quarter and eighth notes while the 
drum is in a rhythm of three eighth notes to a quarter note,—a triplet 
rhythm with the second count of the triplet silent. It appears probable 
that the producing of two rhythms simultaneously is the first phase of 
development in music, and that rhythmic pleasure is more primitive than 
gratification by means of melody or technic in singing. 

2. Regional peculiarities —The musical instruments used by the Indians 
are determined by the available materials, and these in turn depend upon 
the environment. To some extent the manner of singing is also affected 
by the environment, particularly by the type of dwelling or other structure 
in which the songs are commonly sung. The Sioux and neighboring tribes 
sang chiefly under the dome of the sky, the accompanying instrument 
being a large drum, as buffalo hides were easily obtained and generous in 
size. There were many dancers, while the music was supplied by a compar- 
atively small number of persons seated around the drum. Therefore it 
was necessary for the singers to use a loud tone, and in these tribes a 
“good singer” has a strained, forced voice of great penetrating quality. 


* Chippewa Music, by the writer, nos. 81 and 88. 
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One of the greatest difficulties in recording songs in these tribes is in per- 
suading the singers to restrain their voices within the recording capacity 
of a phonograph. They would like to sing in groups, pounding on a large 
pan, since a drum does not record. 

The Algonquian tribes sing outdoors in many of their social dances 
but the meetings of the Midewiwin are held in a long lodge, usually having 
a frame of poles interlaced overhead. The accompanying drum is the type 
known as a water-drum, having a tone of great carrying quality but not 
loud when one is near it. Their songs, in meetings attended by the writer, 
are in a moderate voice, entirely different from the piercing quality of the 
Plains singers. Winnebago and Menomini dances have been attended in 
circular lodges, open at the sides and with a roof of boughs. The circle of 
dancers cannot be large as it is limited by the size of the lodge, and it is 
not necessary for the men at the drum to force their voices. Sometimes 
fifteen men are seen at the drum and only about thirty persons in the circle 
of dancers. 

The Mandan and Pawnee lived in earth lodges and held their gatherings 
in large structures of this type. The manner of tone production, at 
gatherings attended by the writer, was different from that of the white 
race and also different from that of the Plains tribes, so often designated as 
“typical Indian singing.” Tribes of southern Arizona, living in adobe 
houses, have very agreeable singing voices and, when heard in groups in 
open air dances, they use a gentle tone and accompany their songs by a 
gourd rattle or by pounding on a woven basket, inverted on the ground. 
Tribes of the Northwest Coast sing in the open air at their social gather- 
ings, but formerly sang in long wooden houses. They pound upon planks 
and formerly used huge wooden boxes as rattles, tipping them back and 
forth so that the stones inside them rolled to one end or the other. Their 
large drums were formerly boxes made of wood and kicked by men sitting 
upon them, though small drums with heads of hide were used by individual 
singers. Their small rattles are wood or made of pecten shells. More than 
two hundred songs of these Indians were recorded by the writer, and their 
singing was heard at several large gatherings. The voices of the men are 
resonant and those of the younger women have a piercing quality, but 
neither is like the voice of the Plains Indian. 

A study of Pueblo music in the field is made impossible to the writer 
by an altitude inhibition, but a study of Acoma songs was made from 
Indians in Washington, D. C., twenty-seven such songs being recorded 
for the writer and more than sixty songs, recorded for the Chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, being studied. About forty of the Acoma 
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songs were transcribed. In many of them a gradual raising or lowering of 
pitch was noted. This has not been found in other tribes studied by the 
writer except as isolated instances. The raising of pitch was sometimes 
about half a tone, and in many songs was a tone and a half. As the songs 
were all recorded by the same singer there was no opportunity for compar- 
ison, but the shifting pitch cannot be regarded as a personal mannerism 
since others have attached great importance to it. Miss Helen H. Roberts 
calls attention to this in two songs of the Copper River Eskimo,} changing 
the pitch of the transcription to correspond to the tones produced by the 
singer. In the Acoma transcriptions the writer has used the same signature 
throughout, believing the change of pitch to be incidental and probably 
not within the consciousness of the singer. Moreover, an abrupt change of 
signature from C to D flat does not show the pitch of the transitional tones, 
each of which is slightly altered as the general pitch of the song ascends. 
In a review of this work Mr. George Herzog states® 

One fact is beyond doubt, that the way Eskimos and Indians sing is identical; the 
general style of Indian singing throughout the whole continent, as Dr. von Horn- 
bostel states, is shared by the Eskimo. Style of singing is an exceedingly important 
and significant factor in primitive music. 


George Herzog, in his article on the music of the Yuma, mentions 
several peculiarities which have been noted by the writer, including the 
introductory use of the rattle. He also states that 


The song is usually kept on the same pitch and in the same time, which contrasts 
with other areas where there is constant rise in pitch and increase in time.’ 


The latter does not correspond with the writer’s observation. Any 
change in tempo is made clearly and abruptly—never as a gradual increase 
throughout a song. 

It is impossible, within the scope of this article, to enumerate all the 
peculiarities of Indian singing, neither is it possible to group them accur- 
ately in the classes designated, as many peculiarities may properly be 
placed under more than one of these headings. Many northern tribes havea 
custom of shouting short phrases between renditions of a song or inter- 
polating them in a song, such as “Dance faster,” or “Sing louder.” There 


* Helen H. Roberts and D. Jenness, Songs of the Copper Eskimo. Reports of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918, vol. 14, (Ottawa) 1925. Songs 26 and 81. 

* George Herzog, Review of Songs of Copper Eskimo in Journal of American Folklore, 
39: 218-225, 1926. 

7 George Herzog, The Yuman Musical Style. Journal of American Folklore, 41: 191, 
1928. 
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are various signals given by men at a drum. For example, in the Dream 
Dance the Menomini often give the drum a sharp, heavy stroke as a 
signal for the women to finish the song without the men, and sometimes 
the women sing softly, alone, four times during the repetitions of a song, 
after which the men finish it. A sharp stroke of the drum often signifies 
that the singing of a particular song will end with that rendition. The 
“Ki-yi” of women during a war or pleasure song is a northern, or perhaps 
more accurately, a northern and Plains custom. The Sioux have a peculiar 
custom of singing heard also in the Menomini Dream Dance, which was 
received from the Sioux. In this dance the women sing with hand or shawl 
held over the mouth and head bent forward, the sound being nasal and 
resembling a humming with lips closed. The giving of loud, sharp yells 
at the end of a song is a Plains custom, while the Algonquian tribes give the 
explosive syllables ho ho ho after songs of the Medicine Lodge. A flourish 
of the rattle, or tremolo beating of the drum are not common to all tribes 
and may be termed regional peculiarities, the former being heard in 
Arizona. In many Pawnee songs there is an increase of the drum tempo 
in the fourth or fifth measure, the resultant tempo being maintained 
throughout the song. Frequent changes of tempo were noted in the Acoma 
songs and in those of the Tule Indians of Panama, but such changes occur 
rarely in songs of the other tribes under observation. A connective phrase 
between repetitions of a song was not found in the Sioux and Chippewa, 
neither did it occur in songs of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Ute, but it is of 
frequent occurrence in Pawnee songs. A monotone introduction character- 
ized the recorded Acoma songs, and there are instances in many tribes of 
short introductory phrases that are not included in the repetitions of 
the song. The Yuma and Cocopa songs contain a three-period form in 
which the second period is short and higher in pitch than the first. This 
has not been found in any other tribe except the Acoma, in whose songs it 
is a striking characteristic. The old Yaqui songs are different from those of 
any other tribe. Mention may be made of a peculiar accompaniment 
recorded with Yuma game songs, consisting of a rhythmic grunt in long 
and short pulses like the beats of a drum. The hand clapping of the Makah, 
which forms a rhythmic accompaniment to the songs, has not been heard 
elsewhere. 

The sixteenth note followed by a dotted eighth note, sometimes men- 
tioned as characteristic of Indian music, has not been a marked feature of 
more than eighteen hundred songs transcribed and a much larger number 
heard or studied by the writer. It occurs sometimes, as in the music of the 
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white race, but not with sufficient frequency to be typical of the Indian 
race or of any particular region. 

A peculiarity which is regional and also connected with a class of songs 
is the howl with which the Makah and Clayoquot precede songs connected 
with the killing of a whale. This howl consists of a tone prolonged to the 
length of several half notes in ordinary tempo, followed by a downward 
sliding of the voice for an interval of three or more tones, fading away into 
silence. This is different from the trailing downward of the voice in the 
Mandan ceremonial songs and the glissando occasionally heard in other 
tribes. 

The voices of the northern Ute were robust and forceful but not so stri- 
dent as the voices of the Sioux. Among these people the notched stick rattle, 
or rasping sticks, is a favorite accompaniment of dance songs, sometimes 
with an inverted basket as resonator and, in the Bear dance, with a 
resonator consisting of a piece of zinc over a trench dug in the ground. This 
dance is held in a large enclosure surrounded by a board fence. 

More than 120 British Columbian songs were recorded at Chilliwack, 
B.C., but are from so many localities that regional peculiarities cannot 
safely be indicated. 

3. Peculiarities of classes of songs—In several instances these features 
are connected with the use or purpose of the song. For example many of the 
game songs in all tribes are explosive in style, with short phrases and more 
frequent rests than in other classes. In many tribes there are songs of 
grief in which the singer “cries as he sings,”’ these being particularly fre- 
quent among the Pawnee. The love song of the Chippewa and Menomini 
is sung in an artificial manner, with a pinched, nasal quality of tone by 
which it can be recognized. The Menomini and Winnebago say these songs 
are in imitation of the flute. The Pawnee also state that love songs imitate 
the flute. Many of the songs connected with stories about animals contain 
some characteristic of the animal, a song of the bear moving heavily while 
one about the gopher is a lively melody. A sliding tone is employed in the 
lullabys of all the tribes under observation, this being a gentle glissando 
unlike that of the wailing songs. It appears that the natural crooning of 
mothers to little children gradually took the form of a definite remembered 
melody and that the two customs overlap, the sliding tone being continued 
after the melody is repeated with reasonable accuracy. 

The songs of the best “doctors” when treating the sick were sung 
softly, the aim being to put the patient to sleep. In contrast were the 
noisy songs of the jugglers or shamans, who shook rattles, jumped about, 
and startled the sick person. The Papago believe that all diseases are 
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caused by spirit birds or animals or by the spirits of the dead, each im- 
parting songs to be used in the cure of the disease. There is a prescribed 
manner for many of these songs. For example, those of the rattlesnake 
medicine and those received from spirits of the dead were sung “with a 
certain degree of loudness’’, while the songs of the horned-toad medicine 
were sung more softly and with a drawling tone. In other instances the 
singer said, ‘“The song is always sung in this way,” recording it in that 
manner. 

In the Morning Star ceremony of the Pawnee a peculiar manner of 
beginning the song suggested an attempt at polyphony. The leader sang 
three measures and then sustained a tone while two or three voices repeated 
what he had sung, after which all the singers joined in the song. In the 
Yuma cremation ceremony, witnessed in 1921, there were four “stops” in 
the ceremonial songs. Mention has been made of the downward trailing 
of the voice after recorded songs of a Mandan ceremony. The songs of the 
Chippewa and Menomini Medicine Lodge are followed by the explosive 
syllables Wa hi hi hi, or Ho ho ho, suggesting the “shooting with spirit 
power” which forms part of the ceremony. The words of many of these 
songs are fragmentary, so that the song will not be understood by the 
uninitiated. 

Many other examples might be given, but the foregoing is sufficient 
to show that such mannerisms exist. 

4. Personal peculiarities —An interesting mannerism of Young Doctor, 
a Makah singer, consisted in the use of the labial m-m-m in portions of his 
songs, this being sung with iips closed. This occurred in songs learned 
by him from a medicine-man named Santiano who died many years ago. 
Occasionally a singer is found who has a habit of attacking high tones by an 
upward sliding of the voice, or who loses his pitch on repeated tones, or 
does not sing a semitone with any degree of accuracy. These are regarded 
by the writer as mannerisms similar to those of singers in our own race. 
Some singers use a more throaty tone than others so that it is more 
difficult to recognize the count-divisions of their songs. A Papago medicine- 
man disguised the words of his personal songs so that others could not learn 
and use them. 

According to a certain Chippewa singer, he had discovered as a young 
man that he could give a vibrato tone, and had cultivated this ability. 
A similar instance was noted in North Dakota, where a vibrato is admired 
and its use considered a mark of excellence. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the vibration probably increases the carrying power of 
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the voice, which is desirable in outdoor singing. A falsetto tone is rarely 
heard but was noted at Red Lake, Minnesota. 

To one accustomed to Indian singing there are peculiarities in almost 
every voice, like the individuality of speaking voices, but these are not 
important to the general subject of Indian music, neither is it possible to 
describe them or to show them in notation. 

Emphasis is here placed upon the fact that no musician learns entirely 
by rote, and that the Indians, as a race, are highly individualized. Vocal 
technic is not standardized in our own race, and we can scarcely expect to 
find uniformity in the manner of singing by American Indians. The correct 
form of a song is established and a good singer does not deviate from that 
form, but he may have personal mannerisms in his singing. The study of 
Indian music is the study of a primitive expression by men of strong in- 
dividuality. There are limited attempts at discrimination in the manner 
of performing various classes of songs but the Indians appear to have been 
without a formulated system of either composition or technic in their 
songs 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Ethnologischer Anzeiger. Herausgegeben von M. Heypricu (Dresden). (Stutt- 
gart: E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 2: 1-152 (3 Hefte), 10 pls., 
1929-1930.) 


These three instalments contain full ethnographic bibliographies (1-128) de- 
signed to cover the publications of 1926-1927 and—with separate pagination 
set off by parentheses—reviews, abstracts, notes, and brief original articles. The 
latter included Dr. Egon Frhr. von Eickstedt’s reports of his trips to Burma, to 
the Little Andamans, and to the Southern Dravidians (23-30, 77-90, 133-140). 
Attention may be also called to Curt Nimuendaju’s account of his “‘excursions in 
Amazonia” on behalf of the Gothenburg Museum (90-97). The Americanist bibli- 
ographies are the joint work of Drs. Jeudrid and Gusinde. 

The brief articles suggest Man, but it differs in the stress put upon reviews and 
the listing of new publications. The wealth of news items constitutes another dis- 
tinctive feature. Altogether the Anzeiger may be welcomed as a very valuable 
addition to the stock of our technical journals. 

Rosert H. 


Readings in Sociology. W1tson D. Waits and Matcoitm M. Wittey. (F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1930.) 


This book is dedicated to William F. Ogburn—not the distinguished exponent 
of quantitative sociology, but the authar of Social Change. So far as there is any 
framework of argument binding together the materials here collected, it is much the 
same as that presented in Social Change. That which is characteristically and sig- 
nificantly human is culture; culture can be studied without reference to possible in- 
nate ethnic differences; culture change may be considered in terms of inventions 
and their spread; factors resisting culture change are of several describable kinds; 
changes in the material culture are, especially in recent times, more rapid than 
changes in the non-material culture; the resulting cultural lag is the characteristic 
situation for the development of social problems. 

There are six parts. The introduction reprints some familiar recent statements 
by anthropologists as to what culture is, Linton’s note of totemism in the A. F. F., 
and Kimball Young’s account of the development of a taboo among the Mormons. 
Part 2 includes thirty-five excerpts describing instances of culture change, or of 
failure of culture to change. This is the most interesting part of the book; partly 
because the materials are intrinsically interesting, and partly because the arrange- 
ment of the materials will help a student to see that there is something here that 
can be studied, that has its own characteristic ways of behaving under conditions 
that study may some day define. Part -3 does not take advantage of this opening; it 
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reverts to “Physical and Biological Factors,” and asks whether white men can live 
in the tropics, if the intelligence tests are valid so far as racial differences are con- 
cerned, and if the sterilization of defectives is warranted. Part 4, on “Social Psychol- 
ogy,” includes materials on the group and the individual, the crowd, language and 
custom, opinion, tradition and history, and nationalism and war; but it does not 
indicate how these are related to one another, or why “social psychology”’ is to be 
regarded as a subdivision of a book on sociology. The fifth part deals with six im- 
portant institutions (the family, religion and the church, education and the school, 
the press, political and legal institutions, and “crime and social institutions’’), 
presenting some of the ways in which practical problems arise in connection with 
them, and illustrating the general theme that now that social change is so rapid and 
so unequal, maladjustments become social problems. Finally “The Wider Signifi- 
cance of Social Change” offers some examples of diffusion, two articles which give 
a vivid picture of the effect of modern communication upon the width and depth 
of the individual’s mental world, and, in conclusion, four readings on “Progress.” 

I think this is one of the most interesting introductions to sociology that has 
been prepared in the form of republished and classified materials. The articles are 
mostly concrete, and deal with contemporary situations. The book has freshness; 
a great many of the readings do not appear in-other sourcebooks; many were ori- 
ginally written for non-technical periodicals; the journalists are well represented; 
the philosophers are almost entirely absent. And with a few exceptions every- 
thing in the book was written within the last ten years. 

I doubt, on the other hand, if the book is as useful as it is interesting. The com- 
pilers have endeavored “to make the book a volume which can be used either 
independently or in connection with another text in sociology.”” The beginning stu- 
dent will probably gather from these readings that human activities are intriguing, 
that they change rapidly and in surprising ways, and that the individual is largely 
at the mercy of the cultural pattern. But it does not present any method of study. 
To reduce these activities to types, to derive some tentative order from the diversity, 
to give the student an idea of the serviceability of empirical generalizations upon 
social change, however much such generalizations may have to be modified in the 
light of further knowledge—none of these things does the book do to any important 
extent. The book does, however, offer the teacher and the student a great deal of 
vivid and timely illustrative material. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 


Studies of Savages and Sex. ERNEST CRAWLEY. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1929. 300 pp. $4.50.) 

This posthumous volume, like the revised edition of the author’s The Mystic 
Rose, has been edited by Mr. Theodore Besterman. The present book, as the title 
indicates, consists of a series of articles for the most part dealing with the “evolution” 
of the mores of sex. Other subjects, however, such as anointing and the use of the 
oath, are treated in the latter half. While most of the material is here published 
for the first time, certain of the articles are reprinted from Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics. 
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The critical reader will receive a somewhat better impression than that gained 
by a perusal of The Mystic Rose, in spite of the handicap which the comparative 
method has imposed on both works. Here, at least, there is no striving to solve many 
of the mysteries of sex institutions by insistence on a single psychological explana- 
tion, the magical dangers of womanhood. In other words, the mystic element has 
been eliminated. The omission of this particular theory brings in, however, fresh 
demerits of its own, for certain of the essays, such as the “Sketch of the Forms of 
Love” appear simply as a collection of more or less authentic facts. 

Malinowski in his latest works on the Trobriand islanders, although dealing in 
the main with but a single group of people, has doubtless contributed far more 
toward a scientific insight into the sexual life of the savage, than would an unlim- 
ited number of books of the character of Crawley’s. The obvious time for the com- 
parison of ethnic data is some time after the data have been recorded. Crawley 
dwells at length upon the sexual frigidity of the savage, and bases the chief theory 
of the earlier essays on this inference. He writes that: 


The difficulty experienced by the savage in attaining tumescence, except under specially stimu- 
lating circumstances, is overcome by so-called orgies, which also frequently have the secondary 
(and, often, the primary) intention of magical processes for the promotion of the fertility of 
the crops. 


Neither Malinowski nor Mead has recorded that primitive man is more frigid than 
civilized man. From my own experience among the Californian Indians I should 
judge that the Indians require perhaps less stimulus to arouse their sexual passions 
than their white neighbors, and most certainly not more. Preliminary embraces 
are said to be dispensed with in Pomo courtship. 

Somewhat more interesting is the attempt made by the author to classify the 
various forms of racial kisses into scientific categories. From this standpoint, 
however, certain difficulties arise in the matter of definitions, and I doubt whether 
many European adepts would accept the point of view that a kiss is “a bite and 
a suction.” The interesting fact remains that the European kiss is one of the few 
fruits of enlightenment against which the Orient still maintains a closed door. 

Crawley writes entirely from the viewpoint of attempting to find a psychological 
explanation behind primitive custom, and to arrange these customs in layers of 
cultural development. This need not hinder a more modern worker from taking 
certain of the subjects treated, such as oaths or lucky and unlucky days, and tracing 
paths of diffusion. 

E. M. 


The Mind of the Savage. Raout ALiieR. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929.) 


This volume is concerned chiefly with an examination of the thesis that 
“Human nature is everywhere and always the same, and consequently the differ- 
ence between uncivilized man and ourselves is only one of culture and develop- 
ment.” After a cursory survey of the views of various writers from Voltaire and 
Rousseau to Lévy-Bruhl, M. Allier undertakes to tell us why primitive peoples 
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are different from us. In two excellent chapters on “Magic and the Arrest of the 
Intelligence,”’ and ‘Magic and Moral Disintegration,” he gives us an illuminating 
picture of the effects of magic upon thought and feeling. Even when pre-literate 
peoples are engaged in some matter of fact process such as working iron, they are 
often dominated by magical considerations rather than practical. 


First of all charcoal is made. Should the operation fail, no one attributes it to error or lack of 
skill. The accident can have but one cause: one... . of the blacksmiths . . . . has violated 
the ritual prescriptions (47). 

Magic furthers the discovery of no real value in anything; rather does it prevent the improve- 
ment of what has been discovered. 


Moreover, magic gives one an answer or a solution to a difficult problem so easily, 
and it is so frequently the very solution that one seeks, why, then, should one dis- 
card this technique for one more laborious and less satisfying? 

In his chapter on moral disintegration, M. Allier has an excellent account of 
the réle of magic in the societies of sorcerers of West Africa, societies of black 
magicians who specialize in the most immoral (antisocial), cruel, and revolting 
practices. Belief in magic very often results in a suspension of ordinary, humane 
morality and leads gentle, well-meaning folk to torture or slaughter well-intentioned, 
inoffensive persons in the most brutal manner. 

But M. Allier does not assume, as his countryman M. Lévy-Bruhl does, that 
there is a great gap between “primitives” and “us” (this work bore the French 
title Le non-civilisé et nous). On the contrary, he shows how magic lives and even 
thrives among “‘us moderns.” His chapter “On the Threshold of Magic”’ is a most 
illuminating exposition of ways in which magical ideas and practices may be gen- 
erated. Curious beliefs and acts are to be observed among children and neurotics, 
which, had they occurred among children and mild neurotics among savages, would 
have contributed inevitably to a system of magic. Quoting from Edmund Gosse’s 
autobiography, Father and Son: 


Being so restricted .... my mind took refuge in an infantile species of natural magic. I 
persuaded myself that if I could only discover the proper words to say or the proper passes 
to make, I could induce the gorgeous birds and butterflies in my father’s illustrated manuals 
to come to life, to fly out of the book, leaving holes behind them. 


Again, an intelligent, adult woman told M. Allier that whenever she found herself 
in an embarrassing or disquieting situation, she always performed the following 
ritual: 

She lights a gas warmer, then, with the match she has just been using, she attempts to light a 
spirit lamp some distance away. If the match goes out before this has been achieved, the state 
of disquiet continues; if the lamp is lit, her uneasiness is replaced by mental tranquility. 


With such tendencies abounding in our society, it is no wonder that elaborate and 
powerful systems of magic operate among pre-literate peoples. The author's 
analysis of the genesis of magic and his comparison of pre-literate tribes with modern 
peoples lead him to this conclusion: 
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At the stage which we have reached in our analysis, we feel justified in asserting that, between 
uncivilized man and ourselves there exists, not an irreducible difference but a fundamental 
identity (211). 


While M. Allier’s work is sound and illuminating in most respects, it is, I feel, 
open tc a number of criticisms. In the first place, he tends to regard the dominance 
of magic as complete. “The uncivilized man... . is magic bound every moment 
of his life,” he says (217). But primitive peoples are not much more consistent in 
their adherence to magic than we are to reason and logic. The Bontoc Igorot in- 
sist, when talking to the ethnologist, that all deaths are caused by anitos. But in 
their behavior at death, and in their chants and prayers, they show quite clearly 
that they understand this phenomenon very well indeed, and face it in a most 
matter-of-fact way. Then, M. Allier tends to regard many primitive groups as 
not only stagnant—or “‘arrested,”’ but in a state of actual degeneration from which 
they could not emerge. Disregarding contacts from other groups, the author un- 
derestimates the effect of sub-lingual processes at work in the practical techniques 
of handicrafts, trial and error in making dyes, medicines, etc., which eventually 
would give rise to new conceptions which would forcibly modify the prevailing 
ideology dominated by magic. We have had this amply demonstrated in our own 
history of medicine. 

The volume closes with allusions to programs of colonization, the significance 
of which is not entirely clear to the reviewer. Early in his work, the author raises 
the question of the relation of religion to magic (118). He does not attempt to 
answer this question. ‘“The contrasting of magic and religion would bring before 
us very grave and delicate problems,” he says. Now, primitive cultures have been 
demoralized by the shock of white invaders. But they can be saved—provided, of 
course, that the colonial policy is French rather than German—from which “the 
conscience of France recoils.””’ And, apparently, the way these backward peoples 
are to be saved is by preaching to them the gospels of the “one religion capable of re- 
placing that which is crumbling away.” “What we give them is mental calm, peace, 
and joy in living’ (271). Another version of the “White Man’s Burden” hymn? 
Well, 


unquestionably the colonies have need of manual labor, but . . . . this labor should not consist 
of simple machines (271, reviewer’s italics). 


What these people need, apparently, in addition to the salvation of the gospels, 
is the discipline of benevolent French industrialists. Verily, the ledger follows the 
prayerbook. 

It seems a shame, in the opinion of the reviewer, that a work so rich in in- 
sight and sympathetic understanding as the present volume should end in an 
irrelevant and ignominious rationalization of the French colonial program. This de- 
fection should not, however, deter the student of primitive mentality from reading 
this wise and thoughtful book with much profit. 

Lesire A. WHITE 
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AFRICA 


Das Eingeborenenrecht. Herausgegeben von ScHULTZ-EWERTH und Lzon- 
HARD ApAM. Band 1. Ostafrika: geordnet von BERNHARD ANKERMANN. 
(Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder, 1929, rx, 380 pp.) 


In the study of primitive law, Germany long ago assumed a leadership which it 
is not likely to lose unless investigators from other countries adopt Germany’s 
methods. One of these methods consists in a close cooperation between jurists, 
anthropologists, and colonial administrators. As early as 1888 a questionnaire was 
proposed to be given to field workers. Several were prepared and published, one 
of them by Joseph Kohler in the Zeztschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 
(12: 427-440, 1897). It is this questionnaire, enlarged by Kohler himself, which in 
1907 was sent by governmental authority to all German colonial administrative 
centers and missions. The answers as obtained by field workers up to the war 
have been examined, sifted, and prepared for publication, and the first volume is 
the one that deals with the former colony of German East Africa, leaving Togo, 
Kamerun, Southwest Africa, and the German South Sea colonies for later publica- 
tion. 

Kohler’s questionnaire follows the scheme of analysis familiar to Continental 
jurists and ultimately based on the Roman law. The original form contained one 
hundred questions, but each one was quite general and would permit a great deal 
of specialization. I suspect that untrained observers must have found it difficult 
to elicit answers to them, even with the slightly more concrete illustrations that 
were subjoined. But the answers were checked by experienced ethnologists and a 
great many of the questioners were themselves of this class. 

As might be expected, more than half the material deals with social and family 
law (5-221). In all investigations of primitive law, this material is likely to be 
abundant since it is obvious that legal institutions of such peoples will be more 
intimately associated with family relationships than would be the case in European 
societies. And, again as we might expect, some nineteen pages suffice to cover the 
entire law of succession, of which the general principle seems to be the gentile limits 
of the transmission of property (270). There is no sign of testamentary power. It 
may be noticed that the vast majority of the tribes studied seem to be patrilineal 
(270-284). Of matrilineal tribes, the most important is the Wamakonde (284), where 
the succession goes to the ablest adult son of the maternal sister nearest to the in- 
testate in age. 

Legal historians will note with particular interest the presence or absence of 
such institutions as talion (313), the oath (354 et seq.), which is regularly a self- 
curse and is often, but not always, associated with ordeals (355 seq.) (cf. also 261). 
Torture (351), to elicit a confession, is as common as it was in Christian Europe 
until recently; the death penalty on the other hand is far less common (332 seq.). 

A characteristic element is the development of procedure in these regions—a 
fact with which Post had already made us familiar. Procedure, further, depends 
in approved modern form on witnesses who are really evidential and not mere 
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oath-helpers or champions. Ordeals, however, are not infrequent and in many cases 
human or animal representation is permitted (358)—something for which European 
or Mediterranean parallels would be hard to find. 

Since the material is disposed according to subject matter, as determined by 
Kohler’s questionnaire, information on any specific tribe must be derived from the 
rather summary index. That has disadvantages for the ethnologist, but has corres- 
ponding advantages for the comparative jurist for whom these studies were in the 
first instance made. Indeed, it is expressly stated that the book is to be considered 
as source material for comparative law, and little attempt has been made to give 
more than a systematizing continuity to the facts that are here put end to end. 
There can be no question of errors in judgment though there may be questions 
occasionally as to the interpretation implied in the very act of classifying. 

Under all circumstances, the compilation is one of major importance. The 
method followed has demonsirated its utility, and American anthropologists inter- 
ested in comparative law will be well advised to take with them an adapted form 
of Kohler’s questionnaire. 

Max RapDIN 


Pages Arabico-Madécasses. (Histoire, Légendes et Mythes.) Governor G. JULIEN. 
(Paris: Société d’Editions géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1929.) 
Governor G. Julien, who has become, since Dr. J. Sibree’s recent death, the 

greatest living authority on Madagascar, has been once more entrusted by the 

French government with a linguistic mission there. So he was able, in the summer 

of 1927, to undertake a new tour on a large scale in that great Indian Ocean island. 
This time his task consisted in revising his version of the Arabic and Malagasy 

parchments published in volume 6 (1925-26) of the Reports and Communications 
of the Academy of Colonial Science in Paris. The authenticity of the documents con- 
sidered is beyond question. The same could be said of the exegesis undertaken by 

Professor Julien. Having secured the confidence of the Malagasy many years ago, 

he has been able to study and cross-question the learned older natives on the spot. 
The splendid special edition we have in hand is enriched by 32 full page repro- 

ductions of parchments, with an interlinear and literal translation in addition. The 
historical interest of this work is undeniable. For the first time in history, and with 

a purely native text as starting-point, we are well informed about the extent of Is- 

lamic influence in Madagascar. The first document published by Prof. Julien should 

be traced back to the beginning of the thirteenth century, if we time it by the arrival 
of the first zealots of Islam in that region, which took place in the year 542 Heg. 

The man whose name was given to Ste. Marie island (Nusi Burahu) was an Islamic 

convert who landed there, coming from the Comorean islands at the beginning of the 

thirteenth century; so he was not a Jew, as many writers have asserted. The Islamic 
influence went on developing, owing to a clever policy, and only began to decline at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, upon the arrival of the Portuguese. 

It seems from a social point of view, that a partial result of the documentation 
in hand shows that the local form of marriage has been strongly influenced by the 
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Koranic law. The matrilineal family of the Malayo-Polynesian pattern seems to 
have been supplanted by the patrilineal family of the African-Semitic tribes. Fur- 
ther, the criminal law borrowed the penalty of retaliation from the Koranic law, 
traces of which we still find in many proverbs and axioms of their tradition. 

Linguistics, in particular, is much enriched by Professor Julien’s new contribu- 
tion. Many misconceptions are corrected; the relative form is not a recent addition 
to the Merina grammar, as has been thought, since it appears in many archaisms. 
As to the vocabulary, a number of words formerly supposed to be of European im- 
portation are related to their Malagasy-Polynesian sources; lalana does not come 
from the French, la loi, any more than dahiélu comes from the English, the whole. 
Professor Julien’s prettiest find is perhaps the one which allows us to see in the 
etymology of Farafangana (name of a town on the East coast), the triumph of an 
Islamic sect over the primitive animism of the Malagasy; Farafangana means really 
Fara Fanani, end of the (seven-headed) hydra. 

It is interesting for us to remember that the first volume of Pages Arabico- 
Madécasses scarcely represents a quarter of the documentation ready for press. 
We can therefore very shortly expect a great amount of information on the problems 
referring to the question of the origin of the Malagasy tribes, which up to now 
has been so inadequately dealt with. 

EMILe CAILLIET 


Ethnology of Africa. WrtLtFrRip D. HAMBLY. BERTHOLD LAUFER, editor. (Field 
Museum of Natural History, Department of Anthropology, Guide, part 3, 226 
pp., 4 maps, 42 plates, 1930.) 

Dr. Hambly’s little book on the Ethnology of Africa will prove useful not only 
as a museum guide, for which it has been specifically prepared, but also as presenting 
a series of word pictures of African cultures. To summarize concisely yet readably 
the material for so vast an area is a well-nigh impossible task. Dr. Hambly has met 
the situation by presenting the West African material rather fully and using it as 
the criterion in describing the culture of other areas. He continues the unfortunate 
habit of other writers on Africa by using the word Hamitic in both linguistic and 
racial senses. 

The continent is divided into seven major areas: West Africa, Congo Basin, 
Angola, South Africa, East Africa, Northeastern Africa, and Northern Africa. The 
last embraces the Mediterranean states and the Sahara, while northeastern Africa 
includes Abyssinia, Sudan, and the Nilotic Negroes. 

Four useful maps and forty-two plates in photogravure embellish the work. The 
maps show (1) racial movements, (2) explorations, (3) location of tribes, and (4) lin- 
guistic groups. Many of the plates portray extensive series of objects; e.g., plates 1 
and 2 show six house types. 

A regionally arranged bibliography opens the door for further study. An index 
would have been a desirable addition. 

Although somewhat limited in its treatment of political and social organization, 
as might be expected in a museum guide, the book is of such scope that the reviewer 
is using it as a text book in a course on Africa. 

E. W. GrrrorD 


. 
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Der Tote in Brauch und Glauben der Madagassen. Kurt STULPNER. (Studien zur 
Viélkerkunde, Leipzig, 1929. 144 pp. 6 maps.) 


In this book the author has brought together and summarized a mass of data 
on Malagasy mortuary customs and beliefs and has attempted to deduce from these 
the original native concepts in regard to the dead. One error is at once apparent. 
The author assumes a priori that the culture is practically uniform throughout 
Madagascar and when a belief is recorded for any one tribe usually takes its pre- 
sence for granted in all the others. He appears to be working from a preconceived 
idea and shows considerable ingenuity in fitting the data into his pattern. 

His conclusions may be summarized as follows: The Malagasy originally be- 
lieved that man was composed of two parts, the body, called tena before death 
and matoatoa after, and the life, called aina. The latter was bound up in, or 
equated with, the fluids of the body. Death was due to the separation of the two 
and was, therefore, a long drawn out process, complete only when the body be- 
came desiccated. After death the body continued to exist as a “living corpse,” 
dwelling at the tomb and carrying on the same activities and having the same 
needs as when alive. It was deeply interested in the affairs of the living and could 
help or injure them. It also appeared to them in dreams or visions. The aina, on 
the other hand, changed or entered into an animal, usually a snake or crocodile. 
After the death of this animal it was completely dissipated. The concept of a soul 
was originally lacking, its modern occurrence being due to Mohammedan or Chris- 
tian influence. 

In the light of my own studies these conclusions do not appear justified. The 
Tanala and Betsileo, who seem to have the most archaic culture in Madagascar, 
hold quite different beliefs. They insist that man is composed of three parts: the 
life, aina; the body, tena or matoatoa; and the soul, ambiroa. The aina is equated 
with the breath, not the bodily fluids. It has no connection with the personality 
and no separate consciousness. At death it ceases to exist or returns to Andria- 
mananary, the Supreme Being. The latter belief is probably due to Christian in- 
fluence. The Tanala do not believe in animal incarnations of the dead. The 
Betsileo do, but limit them to members of the royal and noble clans. Members of 
these clans are believed to carry in their bodies a small maggot-like embryo from 
which, after death, the animal is developed. The practice of extracting and col- 
lecting the fluids from royal corpses rests on a desire to insure the escape of this 
embryo and is continued only until it appears in one of the containers. 

The body is not believed to possess consciousness after death, but the ambiroa 
frequently revisits it and spends much of its time near it. 

The ambiroa is equated with the personality. It is believed to be identical with 
the body in form, but of very tenuous material. It leaves the body in sleep and un- 
consciousness and dreams are its experiences. At such times it may visit the dead 
and talk with them. The identity between the ambiroa of the dead and living is 
shown by the statement of one informant that the ambiroa of a living person might 
settle in a village of the dead, marry, and plant fields there, and would then be un- 
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willing to return to its body, which would die. Absence of the ambiroa is constantly 
assigned as the cause of various illnesses, especially those connected with lassitude 
and gradual wasting away. There are numerous ceremonies for its recall, none of 
which show Christian or Mohammedan influence, and I am convinced that the 
belief is ancient. 

The book contains an excellent bibliography, but the author has omitted the 
two most important modern sources, the Antananarivo Annual and the Bulletins 
of the Academie Malgache. 

RALPH LINTON 


EUROPE 


Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans. M. E. DurHam. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. $6.50.) 


Miss Durham’s book is rightly entitled Some Tribal Origins, etc. since her 
concern is chiefly with the manners and customs of Balkan tribes as such. However, 
the scope of her work is more limited than the title implies since her material is 
drawn principally from Montenegro and Albania, with occasional references to 
Serbia and Bosnia. Within the reviewer’s knowledge, many of the customs dis- 
cussed have a far wider range than the book implies. Since, however, much Balkan 
folklore and anthropological data are unavailable to the English student, Miss 
Durham’s contribution is a valuable introduction to the general area. 

The word “introduction” is used advisedly since Miss Durham herself tells us 
that her work was interrupted by the great war. Her contribution is not, however, 
to be minimized, as she brings together a large quantity of specific information 
under the headings of government and law, tattooing, relationship and blood cus- 
toms, customs of birth, marriage, and death, magic and various medical remedies, 
the curse, the oath, soothsaying, and taboos. To these is prefaced an account of 
the history, location, and organization of the Albanian and Montenegrian tribes. 

Miss Durham found a firm tribal organization still existing. The tribes are 
patrilineal, composed of one or more exogamous patrilineal stocks. So strongly 
patrilineal are they that “a child has none of its mother’s blood” and relationship on 
the mother’s side does not count at all. As would be expected, Serbian and Alban- 
ian relationship terms make a strict differentiation between maternal and paternal 
relatives and the incomplete table given of Montenegrian terms would suggest a 
similar condition. 

Much interesting material is given in the section on marriage. Bride purchase 
is still a living custom in Albania and is found in an apparently vestigial form in 
Montenegro. In the former country an extended form of levirate, though battled 
by the Christian church, is in full sway. 


The tribesman . . . . considered it his bounden duty to marry the widow, not only of 
his brother, but of any male of the house, except his father. 


As mentioned before, it is well to bear in mind that many of the traits des- 
cribed by Miss Durham have a wide eastern European distribution. To mention 
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just a few which come to mind, the koljivo (Greek, kolyva), a wheat offering to the 
dead; the potency of garlic against the evil eye; the shtrigla or sorceress (Gr., 
stringa); the name taboo between husband and wife; and the custom of carrying 
the corpse about the streets in an open coffin, which was until recently extant in 
Constantinople. 

Miss Durham makes occasional attempts at historical reconstruction, which 
are usually unfortunate and often prove unsound in the light of comparative ma- 
terial. She does this in the belief that there are certain necessary stages in society. 
The first sentence of her book is telling in this respect. ‘The tribal system,” she 
writes, “seems to be a social stage through which mankind normally passes.” 
She also has the habit—and let him who is without sin cast the first stone—of 
giving details which are not pertinent, simply because she has accumulated the 
data; this she does particularly when she sketches the history of the religions which 
invaded the Balkans. The frequent attacks which she makes on the barbarism of 
civilized nations might also have been omitted without loss to the reader. However, 
all through the book she shows a valuable insight into the subjects she discusses, 
as for instance in her distinction between blood-taking and vengeance. Having 
lived with, and worked for, the people she studied, she has a sympathy with them 
and an esoteric point of view which makes her book a valuable piece of ethnography. 

D. DEMETRACOPOULOU 


PREHISTORY 


The Aurignacians and Their Culture. Grorce L. Corie. (Beloit, Wisconsin: 
The Logan Museum Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 1—issued January, 1928, as Beloit 
College Bulletin, vol. 26, no. 2.) 


It is a peculiar but probably a fortunate circumstance that there should be men 
and institutions in America disposed to carry on archaeological researches in foreign 
lands even while many sections of the home field are being neglected. What the 
Americans will be able to contribute towards the solution of foreign prehistory prob- 
lems remains to be seen; but if we do little else we may at least be expected to gain 
familiarity with facts and methods of work which shall enable us ultimately the 
better to solve our home problems. 

The publication here to be reviewed is the first contribution of the Logan Mu- 
seum, an institution which obviously is more than generously supported by its 
founders, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, and which for a number of years has been 
conducting excavations in both France and North Africa. The title indicates, 
however, something more ambitious than a report on actual first-hand field work. 
What we have is intended as a general treatise 


prepared to aid the students of the [Beloit] College and visitors to the Museum to a better 
understanding of the Aurignacian people and their culture and thus to stimulate appreciation 
of the great collection (IIT) 


there available. To that end thirteen more or less brief and comprehensive chapters 
have been developed, treating of all the principal topics relating to human life 
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during the earliest phase of what is commonly called the Upper Paleolithic or Ad- 
vanced Hunting stage of culture, viz., the Aurignacian. After preliminary section 
the chapter headings run as follows: The Coming of the Aurignacian Man, The 
Glacial Epoch and its Relation to the Aurignacians, The Climate, The Fauna, and 
the Men of the Aurignacian Age, Stone and its Use by Paleolithic Peoples, The 
Utensils of the Aurignacian Age, Deposits of the Aurignacian Age and their Atten- 
dant Culture, The Life, Customs and Manners of the Aurignacians, The Art and 
Religion of the Aurignacians. 

The author, who is Curator of the Logan Museum, has brought together for us 
probably the largest available single body of information about the life and times 
of Aurignacian men, and he has sprinkled his facts liberally with interesting in- 
terpretations, original and otherwise. He writes with the enthusiasm and flair of 
one thoroughly well informed and a reading of his account makes it obvious that Mr. 
Collie has enjoyed an enviable extended opportunity in the way not only of travel 
aud study of local collections, as well as of books, but the actual excavation of im- 
poitant archaeological stations, new and old. The reviewer can think of only one 
other American investigator who has been equally favored by fortune. 

Briefly, our author considers the origin, the general physical characteristics, and 
the apparent disappearance of what he calls Aurignacian man. He likewise considers 
the origin, spread, general contents, local peculiarities, relative duration in different 
localities, and the final complete or partial transformation of the Aurignacian cul- 
ture traits. Thus Mr. Collie argues not only for the African origin of humankind 
but especially for the African origin of ‘“‘Aurignacian man” and with him, naturally 
enough, Aurignacian culture. He argues, moreover, for the essential newness or 
uniqueness of Aurignacian man and of his culture, but in the end appears to recant 
on both counts. In any case, he makes Aurignacian man the first and direct fore- 
runner of modern man, and Aurignacian accomplishments the foundation of our 
own present-day culture. This of course, is merely another way of saying that he 
sees the germs of most of our own physical and cultural traits as already present in 
the Aurignacian complex, as now known to us. 

So much by way of summary, made brief primarily because of the space needed 
for comment. With the new facts cited presumably few, either here or in Europe, 
are in position to take issue; with some of the interpretations, most likely it will be 
otherwise, even in the case of the interested Americans who study Old World 
archaeology at long range, when it comes to the manner of presentation, every in- 
telligent reader is bound to complain. 

The fundamental difficulty with Mr. Collie’s essay is that in his enthusiasm he 
has attempted to do the impossible. He has tried to combine the essential substance 
of a semi-popular Handbook with the occasional details of a technical Report. The 
result, as would be expected, is too technical as a handbook and not technical enough 
as areport. The writer’s enthusiasm and fullness of his subject naturally predispose 
his readers to overlook the various shortcomings to which we are all more or less 
liable, such as weak and wobbly sentence construction, flounderings over tenses, 
misuse of common words, faulty punctuation, careless spelling, and so on. But 
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there are limits to everything. When the resulting ambiguity amounts to unin- 
telligibility and the reader finds himself compelled to labor over and ultimately to 
guess at the writer’s meaning, he must of necessity rebel. 

To start at the beginning, let us take the first important word in the title of the 
paper—Aurignacians. The writer’s free and persistent use of this term amounts to 
an implicit and explicit confusion, if not identification, of the two concepts Race and 
Culture. Racially speaking, who or what are the Aurignacians? The cave of Aurig- 
nac, after which the Aurignacian culture stage is named, to be sure once yielded 
up some seventeen human skeletons; but they are all effectually lost to science. 
Moreover, some have surmised these skeletons to have been of Neolithic date. At 
any rate, we appear to have no skeletal remains from Aurignac which can be con- 
nected with the Aurignacian culture. So far as western Europe is concerned, most 
students are agreed that the bearers of the Aurignacian culture constituted a 
number of physically closely related members of the Homo sapiens group, the most 
outstanding of which is named the Cro-Magnon man. Accordingly, most writers 
link the Cro-Magnon man with the Aurignacian culture, as they link the Nean- 
dertal man with the Mousterian culture. To be sure, probably every writer, to 
vary the monotony of expression, occasionally puts down “‘Mousterian man’’ and 
“Aurignacian man;” but strictly speaking such phraseology has no more racial 
significance than would have, for example, the term ‘‘Detroiters’”’ applied to people 
throughout the world who drive Fords and other makes of automobiles. 

Again, the author proposes early in the paper to systematize our archaeolo- 
gical time divisions by introducing the usage of geologists and making us say 
Stone Era, Paleolithic Period, Upper Paleolithic Epoch, Aurignacian Age. Well, 
probably there may be a need for greater precision in our discussions; but it is doubt- 
ful whether a discipline so closely related to geology as is archaeology has the right 
to appropriate strictly defined geological terms and to give each of them a new 
meaning. This may not be an entirely valid objection; because historians use the 
terms Era, Period, Epoch, and Age in their own very indefinite way, and perhaps 
prehistorians may claim the right to do the same, though certainly we must use 
them with greater precision or fail. The term Age, by the way, has no precise mean- 
ing for geologists and is used loosely for any and all time periods. But after all is 
said for and against present practice—now about a century old—I venture to 
suggest that most of us will find it a little awkward to begin saying “Bronze Era”’ 
and soon. More serious, however, is his misuse of such words as “artifact” and 
“utensil’”’—in the latter case without the warrant of either the dictionary or common 
everyday usage; and also the positive abuse of, for example, the word “culture,” 
which has been worn to meaningless shreds. 

Turning to features less subtle, the general reader is entitled to complain of the 
unnecessary use of many undefined technical words. It is true the Bulletin starts 
with a glossary of some twenty terms; but among these are included such simple 
words as “midden” and “‘ochre,”’ while excluded are tidbits like “epiphysis” and 
“platycephalic.” More objectionable still is the very frequent use of French ter- 
minology. Such practice might be tolerated in a technical report; but it is inex- 
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cusable in a general treatise, especially when the terms used are not italicized and 
thus liable to send the reader off to the English dictionary, in some cases to worse 
than no purpose. Most readers probably do not possess a French dictionary and 
must consequently remain in the dark about many interesting facts. The reviewer 
has himself worked enough in foreign lands to know the ease with which one falls 
into the habit of using foreign terms; but the English language needs to be recog- 
nized as sufficiently rich and expressive for all purposes of archaeological descrip- 
tion. 

The preceding partial list of commissions suggests a long inventory of equally 
serious omissions. In the first place, not a few of the formal descriptions of Aurig- 
nacian flint implements—in particular those relating to gravers and scrapers— 
will be unintelligible, except possibly to the most expert. The language is inadequate 
and lacking in precision. Mr. Collie has not analyzed the simple flint flake suffi- 
ciently to recognize its various aspects, necessary to unambiguous description. 
And what, e.g., is the “top of a nodule” (37)? This text difficulty could have been 
remedied in part by directly adjoining illustrations; but here again there is cause 
for complaint. The given illustrations are grouped by themselves, are not numbered, 
and are not referred to by the text, except in two or three instances relating to an- 
other subject. Moreover, the illustrations as such are inadequate, both as to quan- 
tity and quality. Nothing short of pen and ink drawings suffice to show the 
essential features of Paleolithic flint implements. We are grateful, of course, for illus- 
trations of new material from the Abri Cellier, Dordogne, France, and from Mechta 
el Arbi, Constantine, Algeria; but these scarcely serve the purpose of a complete 
manual on the Aurignacian culture. 

In the second place, a general treatise on a phenomenon having geographic 
distribution should provide a map showing the known range of such distribution. 
Also any archaeological publication designed to meet popular demand should 
have something to say on the age or antiquity of the things considered. How old 
is it? is the never failing question on the lips of the lay public, and while a precise 
answer is impossible at the present moment, when geological time is undergoing 
tremendous expansion at the hands of the students of radio-activity, a statement 
of the extreme estimates would have been better than nothing at all. 

The author has introduced a number of graphs to show the relative frequency 
of different flint implements found in a certain excavation. The idea is excellent in 
its place; but some of these graphs are rather carelessly made and also carelessly 
labeled. For example, in the case of the graphs on pages 66-67, a special piece of 
detective work is required to determine just what culture layers indicated on “Map” 
I they do refer to, simply because of a confusing and needless introduction of double 
labeling in the trench section concerned. No lay reader is going to stop to figure 
out such puzzles. 

There are many more items, of both large and small import, which are in need 
of comment and criticism. However, the editor has to be considered, and the re- 
viewer, having spent the better part of two days on a moderately critical reading 
of the Bulletin, reluctantly concludes by merely questioning a number of alleged 
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facts and opinions. Thus it is a little startling to him to learn that the baton-de 
commandement was used for polishing instead of straightening spearshafts. It is 
news that the coup-de-poing was ever found in the Aurignacian culture levels; 
likewise that there is a Mousterian industry at Solutré. Some will certainly object 
to the statements that Neandertal man suffered no tooth decay and that Homo 
sapiens appeared suddenly and de novo, contemporaneously with the Aurignacian 
flint and bone-working techniques. The reviewer fails to see that strictly geological 
considerations are necessarily involved in the study of artificial cave deposits, and he 
is reduced to a skeptical attitude about the Mediterranean sea level conditions at 
the time the bearers of the Capsian culture are said to have migrated to Europe, 
because in one place (14) the author has them come across when the sea was low, and 
in another place (26) when the sea presumably was high. But perhaps the most ser- 
ious observation the reviewer has to make concerns the necklace figured opposite 
page 104 and described on pages 111-112. This specimen looks like a creation from 
Tiffany’s, but, unless I am very much mistaken, when I last saw these beads and 
pendants, in 1922, they were merely so many separate items in a cigar box in the 
possession of M. Didon, at Perigueux. What the reviewer really means to say is 
that unless the Logan Museum has additional unpublished facts regarding the 
history of this “necklace,” it is not acceptable as a piece of scientific evidence. 

But there must also be an end to everything. After all these strictures the re- 
viewer is still ready to admit that the Bulletin has redeeming qualities and that 
it is a short-cut to a lot of valuable information. He would hesitate, nevertheless, 
to recommend the work for perusal by serious young students. 

N. C. NELSON 


The Evolution of Earth and Man. L. L. Wooprurr, G. H. PArker, R. S. LULL, 
C. ScHucHErT, H. B. Ferris, J. BARRELL, A. G. KELLER, G. G. MacCurpy, 
E. Huntincton, J. R. ANGELL, E. G. Conxuin, W. R. Cor. Edited, with a 
preface, by G. A. BartsELL. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929, 476 pp. 
$5.00.) 


The present book is the outcome of two series of lectures delivered at New 
Haven under the auspices of the Yale chapter of the society of the Sigma Xi. The 
first series of lectures, delivered by Professors Barrell, Schuchert, Woodruff, Lull, 
and Huntington, were originally published under the general title of The Evolu- 
tion of the Earth and its Inhabitants. The second series, delivered by President 
Angell of Yale University and by Professors Lull, Ferris, Keller, Parker, and Conk- 
lin, were published under the general title of The Evolution of Man.' This last 
volume has combined and revised these previous books, and in addition offers 
important material on Cultural Evolution by Professor MacCurdy, and on the 
Mechanism of Evolution by Professor Coe. 


1 This book has already been reviewed by-P. L. Faye in AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 25: 
263 f., 1923. 
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Perhaps the most natural way for the anthropologist to begin expounding man’s 
place in the universe is to review briefly existing theories regarding the origin of the 
earth and life, and this is adequately done by Barrell, Schuchert, and Woodruff in 
the opening chapters. Following this, we are given the rare treat of two lectures 
by Lull, dealing first with the evolution of animal life and then with the evolution 
of man himself. In reading them I can still remember the thrill I experienced as an 
undergraduate at Yale when Professor Lull gave the final address in our course on 
historical geology. By unanimous vote the hour was prolonged into two, in order 
to allow time for the remaining slides and subject-matter. While agreeing with Mr. 
Faye, therefore, in regard to the general excellence of Professor Lull’s lectures, I feel 
in duty bound to point out that an error Mr. Faye mentioned in 1923 is repeated 
in this edition. Contrary to the impression created by the name “Neolithic,” the 
polished stone axe appeared only in the later portion of the era and is not charac- 
teristic of the period as a whole, as stated by Lull (149). 

Following Lull, Professor Ferris furnishes a chapter on “The Natural History 
of Man.” I cannot give this portion of the book further praise than has been already 
accorded to it by Mr. Faye, but, on the other hand, must criticize the author for 
his brevity. An extension of this chapter into a textbook would be of the greatest 
aid to students of medicine and anthropology. 

There appears no need to enter into a further discussion of most of the fol- 
lowing material, which deals with the natural and cultural development of man. 
While nothing new to science is added, yet the general results of recent investiga- 
tions are given in succinct form. Especially interesting is Professor Coe’s article 
on “The Mechanism of Evolution.” Here is mentioned the newest theory concern- 
ing mutations, that is, that they have been caused in the past, at least in part, by 
the natural emanations of radio-active substances. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in an elementary book knowledge of the Mendelian law has been taken for 
granted. 

In a book of the symposium type certain of the contributions naturally fall 
beneath the high level set by those above mentioned. While it would be unjust to 
question the stimulation afforded by Keller and Huntington, we may well doubt 
whether the particular points of view presented by these authors deserve a place 
in what pretends to be a book of proved fact or generally accepted theory. 

As has been pointed out in the previous discussion of Professor Keller’s theory 
of Societal Evolution, this Yale sociologist has formulated a scheme whereby the 
“mores” or customs of man are constrained to act in a manner suspiciously like 
the species of animal and plant life, and therefore to change, for better or for worse, 
in response to the needs for a better adjustment to environment. Keller begins by 
denouncing the shallow adaptations of Darwinism to the study of society which 
were in vogue twenty years ago, and then, as far as I have ever made out, proceeds 
to do the very thing for which he has condemned others. What can be more evident 
of a gross misuse of Darwinism than the statement that 


The mores are to a society what, for example, density and color of fur are to arctic animals: 
namely, automatic adaptations to environment? 
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Did one species of animal ever change the density or color of its fur because it saw 
or heard of another species with a different variety of fur? And yet, are not the 
customs of groups of people constantly undergoing alteration, not as an automatic 
adaptation to environment, but from mere conscious imitation of foreign customs? 

A similar charge can be brought against the chapter by Huntington on 
“Climate and the Evolution of Civilization.” This author, also, has entirely 
neglected the historical method and the proved facts of the diffusion of culture, in 
favor of emphasizing his hobby, climate, as the most important factor in human 
progress. It is true that Huntington gives mention to other “‘minor” factors, such 
as mental capacity, material resources, and energy, but the geographical position 
of a people in regard to the path of diffusion of culture does not even receive hon- 
orable mention among these. Dixon has recently pointed out the exaggeration in 
Huntington’s claims,? and mention need only be made here of the incongruity of 
stating that the maximally favorable conditions which gave rise to the modern 
high cultural status of the eastern United States so significantly failed to arouse the 
backward aborigines. 

To sum up, this book should be of the greatest utility in giving the general 
reader or the student of the sciences a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject. For 
class use, a combination with the similar survey of the sciences recently published 
by the University of Chicago would be of value: the instructor could assign read- 
ings from one book or the other according to the ability shown in the treatment of 
a particular subject. 

E. M. Loges 


Paleolithic Man and the Nile-Faiyum Divide; a Study of the Region during Pliocene 
and Pleistocene Times. K. S. SANDFORD and W. J. ARKELL. (Vol. 1 of the 
Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Western Asia, edited by James Henry Breasted. 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. Quarto, 77 pp., 25 text figs., 11 pls., map. 
$5.00.) 


Since Napoleon’s military expedition to Egypt, 1798-1801, the world has been 
kept in a state of growing astonishment over the gradual unearthing of the ancient 
and forgotten historic civilization of the Nile valley. Whisperings about things 
prehistoric in the same region have been heard now and then for nearly fifty years, 
to be sure; but though these were sometimes founded on fairly extensive collec- 
tions (one of them in the American Museum of Natural History) they were drowned 
by exultation over such discoveries as Tutankamen’s tomb. But now, at last, there 
are signs that scientific interest is to be fairly divided between ancient history and 
geologic prehistory. 

The volume before us is the joint product of the University of Michigan and 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, in cooperation with the Cairo 
Museum, the project having been initiated by the late Professor Kelsey and car- 


? Roland B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, 20 f., 1928, 
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ried forward by Director Breasted. The authors, representing the University of 
Michigan, are accredited geologists, thoroughly familiar with the recognized typo- 
logical succession of flaked, chipped, and ground stone implements and thus pre- 
pared to determine the essential synchronization of all outstanding geological and 
archaeological phenomena. The present publication is in the nature of a partial 
or preliminary report on two seasons’ work (1926-28) covering observations over a 
large portion of the Nile valley proper, the adjacent tributary basin known as the 
Faiyum, as well as the divide separating the two and the Hawara channel, which 
cuts this divide and thus unites the two drainage systems. 

Briefly outlined, the authors set forth in clear and concise form: (1) the geo- 
logic origin and history of the Nile valley as due to alternating processes of erosion 
and deposition, dating from early Miocene times; (2) the origin and development 
of the Faiyum basin due to erosion dating from early Pleistocene times; (3) the 
noteworthy absence of evidence pointing to the presence of man in Egypt in Plio- 
cene times; (4) the presence of four extended river terraces in Upper Egypt at 
100, 50, 30, and 10 feet above the Nile, which are characterized respectively by 
Chellean, Acheulean, early Mousterian, and Mousterian flint industries in situ; (5) 
the tracing of the Mousterian-bearing formation from the Nile valley terrace prop- 
er through the Hawara channel and into a corresponding old beach level circling 
the Faiyum basin; and (6) the recognition in the Faiyum lake basin itself of no 
less than eleven ancient beaches, marking temporary standstills in the drying up of 
the lake and containing a succession of stone implement industries which range 
from the Mousterian down to the Neolithic. 

Time, space, and words all fail the reviewer in attempting to write a suitable 
appreciation of this remarkable performance. We have here obviously one of the 
most beautiful chronological demonstrations ever put forth by the joint labors 
of geologists and archaeologists. Perhaps no more need be said at this time. In 
fact, the authors do not in the present report describe the implement series in 
sufficient detail to give the archaeological commentator a full chance. This of 
course will be done later and in the meantime we may speculate with G. Elliot 
Smith on Egypt as one possible place where the transition from the Paleolithic 
hunting stage of culture to the Neolithic agricultural stage actually took place and 
where perhaps it may be traced with sufficient fullness, such as has not hitherto 
been possible in Europe. Professor Breasted and the authors are deserving of the 
heartiest congratulations and of encouragement that they go on to complete their 


promising undertaking. " 
N. C. NELSON 


ASIA 


Santal Folk Tales. Edited by P.O. Bopprnc. Vol. 3. (Oslo: Institutet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, 1929.) 


The present is the third volume in the series of Santal Folk Tales, of which I 
have had the pleasure of reviewing the first two in previous issues of this journal.’ 


1 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 29: 709 ff.; 30: 705 ff. 
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As there stated the Santal are the most important of what remains of the Kolarian 
tribes of India. 

These tales are especially enlightening on Santal social organization. The Santal 
are endogamous as a people, but exogamous in regard to their paternal sibs. Of 
these there are twelve, of which one is lost (i.e., no one belonging to it is known); 
and each sib is similarly supposed to be divided into twelve subsibs. As a matter of 
fact, there are more than twelve subsibs to each of the known sibs, some having as 
many as thirty. Evidently the Santal are fond of the number twelve. The old 
rule that marriage within the sib would outcast the pair is nowadays restricted to 
the subsib. 

Marriage is, in the main, patriarchal and patrilocal and rests on purchase, real 
or symbolic. A widow or divorceé is free to marry again, but as the union of a spin- 
ster with a bachelor is valid for the next world also, not being influenced there by 
such remarriage, the bride-price in such cases is only half a spinster’s. The cere- 
monies gone through with such women are different, and the marriage is for this 
world only. 

According to Santal theory, sexual intercourse is sinful, or, more properly speak- 
ing, unclean. One of the most common names for sexual intercourse is baric 
kami, literally, bad work. Because of this attitude, purification is necessary, for 
which one requires children who grow up and go through three ceremonies of atone- 
ment. The first or birth ceremony makes the child a human being, a member of his 
family and sib. Next comes the walking ceremony, corresponding to the more prim- 
itive tribal initiation, which makes the child a full member of Santal society. 
Until this has been performed a Santal cannot be married or cremated after his 
death. The ceremony has often been performed on a dead body to prepare it for 
cremation. Finally, comes marriage, as a part of which ceremony the mother actu- 
ally gives suck for the last time to her grown-up son, the bridegroom. When the 
parents have in this way married off all of their children, the responsibility of the 
parents is transferred to the children. 

In dealing with the second volume of Santal Folk Tales, I mentioned the joking- 
relationship between a man and his elder brother’s wife. In the present volume it 
appears that a younger brother also has rights to sexual intercourse with the elder 
brother’s wife; in other words, we are dealing with another case of Indian fraternal 
polyandry. On the other hand, an elder brother has to treat the wife of a younger 
brother with the greatest possible reverence, to “avoid” her. 

Volume 3 is divided into four parts. The first relates about those who practice 
yoga, the second about souls in human bodies, the third about animals born by 
women, and the fourth contains miscellaneous stories. Mr. Bodding evidently 
kept his piéce de résistance to the very end, for the last story is not only the most 
interesting of the collection, but would compare favorably with any tale taken from 
comparative folklore. 

The story concerns “The Prince whom his Wife Saved.” It seems that this 
prince, in conformity with Hindu custom, had been married to a girl while they 
were both infants. The boy only heard about his marriage when he was grown up. 
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At once he was seized with a desire to meet his wife. He mounted his horse and rode 
off in the direction of her village. On the way he was indiscreet enough to save the 
life of a snake caught in a burning field. It wanted to bite the poor prince then and 
there, but he pleaded for a legitimate legal trial. The snake called upon three judges 
to make a decision in the matter: a cow, a banyan tree, and water. The judges based 
their decision upon the fact that mankind as a whole is ungratetul, and since the 
prince was human he was therefore deserving of death. The prince asked as a boon 
that he be allowed to look upon the face of his wife before he died. He promised to 
return to the snake in three days, and he called upon his judges to act as surety. 

After matters had been arranged in this manner, the prince again mounted his 
horse, and rode to the village of his wife. Once there, he announced his name and 
birthplace and was given a proper welcome and feast. When night fell, the parents- 
in-law gave the man a room to sleep in; and they gave their daughter some oil and 
said to her: “Please, girl, rub your husband in with oil and massage his arms and 
legs, and you too stay there with him.” 


Now, truth to tell, the girl was grown up and felt like a grown-up person, so at once when 
they said so to her, she went. She rubbed him in with oil and was giving him massage to his 
arms and legs, and was asking him about many different things. Now the young man would 
not talk freely, and seemed utterly unwilling to have anything to do with her. The girl waited 
for some time; then she suddenly asked him: “I say, you, you are a grown-up man, is it not so? 
Is there no fun in you?” 

The young man replied: “Of course I am grown up; therefore I have come to take you 
away; but I suppose, it will for us only be this seeing each other; I have a great grief in my 
mind. Why should I treat you in such a way that you will afterwards feel badly? You would 
only remember me with longing. 


The husband then related his mishap and wound up again with the request that 
his wife have naught to do with such an unfortunate man, but let him depart in 
peace. But this Santal Ruth replied: “Then I too shall go with you and be killed 
together with you; for I am yours for my whole life. You bought me, therefore where 
you are going to die, there I also shall die; and I tell you this, whatever may happen, 
the day you go I shall go together with you.” 

So at the end of the three days the pair departed together and when they came 
to the spot where the snake waited, it was the girl who walked in advance. The co- 
bra came along and tried to persuade her to stand aside. He had no grudge against 
her, it was her husband who had saved his life. But the girl replied: “This is im- 
possible, because, you see, my parents have sold me to this man. Both bones and 
ashes he has bought me; therefore, whatever may happen to him, I shall have the 
same. Therefore I am saying to you, if you are eating him, then eat me too.” 

Finally a bargain was struck, and the woman agreed to allow the snake to bite 
her husband if he would first give her a magical powder which would consume any- 
thing it lit upon. The snake, not being of the guileful Hebrew variety, did this, and 
fell a ready victim to his own magic. The wife then, conforming to the customs of 
her sex everywhere, turned to her husband and said: “Did you see? Because I came 
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along, I rescued you and saved you. If I had not come, you would to-day have ceased 
altogether to trample this earth.” 

This story illustrates that marriage by purchase may be in form one thing, and in 
intent quite another. 
E. M. Logs 


OCEANIA 


Outlines of the Anthropology of the Timor Archipelago. H. J. T. Brytmer. (Weltevre- 
den, 1929.) 


The Races of Java. J. H. NyESSEN. (Weltevreden, 1929.) 


These two books form the third and fourth of a series of publications issued by the 
Indisch Comite voor Wetenschappelijke Onderzoekingen (The Netherlands Indian 
Committee for Scientific Research). Judging by the merits of the two works on 
hand, a continuation of investigations into the physical anthropology of Indonesia 
will prove of great value to science. The fact that the publication is being done in 
English adds to the accessibility of the data. 

The islands investigated by Dr. Bijlmer included Sumba, Flores, and Timor. 
Nine hundred people were measured in all, and the book contains ninety pages of 
photographs. The author tells us in the Introduction that these islands are peopled 
by a mixed folk of Indonesian and Papuan origin. In his conclusions Dr. Bijlmer 
grants that it is far from easy to draw an anthropological scheme of the Timor archi- 
pelago, because of the many strains in the population, including Malay, Mongoloid, 
Negroid, Papuan, and Melanesian. At any rate, we are now presented with accurate 
measurements and fine photographs. 

The book by Dr. Nyéssen on The Races of Java is intended as a first approach 
to the subject. Much material has been gathered, but little as yet worked up. So all 
conclusions contained in the book are to be considered as tentative. The first part 
contains principles and plan of approach. The author intends to correlate environ- 
ment with race type, and to distinguish changes wrought on the soma from those on 
the germ (phaenotype and genotype). The conclusion arrived at from the prelimin- 
ary measurements is that: 


The population of Java is perhaps divisible into three groups, an Eastern, a Western and 
a Meridional { Negroid]. 

The first is probably of South Mongolian, the second of Dravido-Australian origin. Side 
by side with Asiatic components, the third group possibly embraces elements resembling the 
Meridiona!s of Africa. 


In case the presence of Negroid type arouses surprise, it may be pointed out that 
individuals of this variety are presumed to have resulted from early Pygmy admix- 
ture, and that the evidence is deduced from data other than hair. No people with 
close frizzy hair are to be found on the island. 

E. M. Loes 


] 
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Die Toba-Batak auf Sumaira in gesunden und kranken Tagen. Jou. WINKLER. 
(Stuttgart, 1925. 234 pp., 14 figs., 29 plates.) 


This book, written by a medical missionary of the Rheinische Missionsgesell- 
schaft, is divided into two main portions, the first dealing with Batak hygiene, the 
second with the Batak medicine-man, or datu. While Herr Winkler makes no 
pretension of being a professional ethnologist, he has unquestionably made an 
important contribution to our science in his complete and well arranged data on the 
Toba-Batak medicine-man. This will be clear from the few topics of greatest com- 
parative interest here selected for consideration. 

The Toba are the largest and most centrally located Batak group in Sumatra. 
While the religious beliefs of all the Batak are fairly similar, until now through the 
writings of Warneck! we have been best informed concerning that of the Toba. This 
authority discusses Batak religion under a threefold scheme: (1) the idea of the 
higher gods (entirely of Hindu origin) ; (2) the cult of the soul (tondi); (3) the cult of 
ghosts, demons, and ancestors. The cult of the tondi is the most important of the 
three, for the higher gods are on the whole neglected, and it is the tondi which after 
death turns into the begu or ghost. According to Warneck, the fight with the tondi 
and around the tondi is the center of Batak ethics. Everyone seeks to enrich his own 
tondi at the expense of all others, and this concept furnishes the keynote to eating 
habits, sacrifice, prayer, and even to marital unions. While the souls of the living 
are feared, the souls of the dead, begu, are feared still more. 

The Batak have no true priesthood, since anyone, including women, is capable 
of making sacrifice. The inspirational shaman, si baso, reveals the wishes of the 
dead. In Toba the shaman is usually female. The medicine-man (datu) is seldom a 
medium, although occasionally the spirit of his instructor or that of a former datu 
speaks through him. While the shaman is usually a woman, the datu is always a 
man. Furthermore, while only women specially gifted for the profession can serve as 
mediums, anyone with sufficient wealth may attempt to become a datu. 

Winkler gives a full account of the duties and education of the datu. After the 
chief, this native doctor has the highest standing in the village. Many chiefs also func- 
tion as doctors, in this way increasing their prestige. The duties of the datu are many. 
He is in the first place a physician, and as such has to treat the sick and protect the 
healthy from sickness. Sickness is directly determined by “soul loss,’”’ but the con- 
tributing cause may be the secret influence of the begu, the capriciousness of the 
patient’s tondi, or the power of a hostile magician. The datu must therefore be 
versed in “white magic.” He functions as priest only at a big feast, when alone it is 
important to perform the ritual with exactitude. The datu is the sole oracle, sooth- 
sayer, and clairvoyant. He is also the weather-maker. The people are able to make 
and drive away rain by magical means, but the datu alone can provide permanent 
freedom from storms. The datu is not only conversant with “white magic’’ but also 
controls the “black” art, and is the sorcerer. 


'L. J. Warneke, Die Religion der Batak (Géttingen, 1909); id., Das Opfer bei den Toba- 
Batak in Sumatra (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1925). 
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Finally, it is the duty of the datu to have occult knowledge handed down entire 
from generation to generation. Oral tradition is not deemed sufficient for this 
purpose, so the first thing a pupil in magic has to learn is the art of writing. The 
magic books and the calendar are written down by the pupil at the dictation of the 
datu; the paper bark of a forest tree, a brush, and native ink, serve as writing ma- 
terials. The script is of course derived from the Hindu. The books contain oracles, 
prayers, and exorcisms. Batak calendars are of Hindu origin and are used for the 
determination of lucky and unlucky days, not for time reckoning. They may be 
either written in books or scratched on bamboo. 

The course of studies for a pupil of magic involves great difficulties and pe- 
cuniary sacrifice. The man who can afford it, and who wishes his son to become a 
datu, invites the chosen teacher to a feast, at which the prospective student cere- 
monially feeds the master. After this the pupil must.board the datu, and frequently 
his entire family, in order to receive instruction. He must first learn the nineteen 
chief signs of the Batak alphabet, next the vowel signs, and finally the actual read- 
ing. Then only follows instruction in the magic art. 

Since all beginning is difficult, the tondi of the pupil reacts against the reception 
of the higher science of reading. In order to remedy this condition, the teacher now 
takes energetic measures. He goes with the pupil into a river, puts a handful of rice 
meal into his mouth, and ducks him under the water until he has swallowed the 
rice. This is done seven times. The datu then makes a food offering to the ancestors 
and the gods, praying that his pupil will acquire more wisdom and that the in- 
struction will enter into him. The pupil is then taken back to the village, and his 
tondi rewarded with food. 

If the pupil still has difficulty in learning the rudiments of the science, the datu 
makes a second and last attempt to cure his stupidity. The two go at night toa 
mountain on whose peak the tribal ancestor abides. There, uttering a spell, the 
datu recounts the dulness of his pupil over a pot filled with magical implements. 
He then places the pot on the swaying point of a bamboo shaft, this being done in 
urder that the pupil’s stupidity shall escape into the wind. On the return of the two 
men to the village, the datu again gives the elders hope for a successful completion 
of the course of studies, but only after certain necessary presents have been handed 
over. If, however, this second attempt also fails, the datu gives up the course of 
instruction. 

Winkler believes these ordeals to be a survival of the initiation of shamans, the 
ducking representing a symbolic death, while the nocturnal visit to the mountain 
top signifies the formal communication of the apprentice with the spirits during his 
course of training. I myself can see in the ducking of the candidate nothing more 
than the customary form of Batak ordeal. This is a common Indonesian test, and 
the swallowing of dry rice a specific Batak ordeal. It is, however, probable that the 
Batak in early times had “seers” rather than inspirational shamans and that a por- 
tion of the present day training of the datu is a survival of the former actual vision 
quest on which the seer obtained his guardian spirit. 
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The material here presented on the sacrifice of horses and human beings is of 
interest. Winkler is the first writer to give us the details of the Batak horse sacrifice, 
a custom presumably introduced from India together with the higher gods and the 
horses themselves, which are at present raised by the Batak for sale, but not made 
use of in any other manner. 

In a great sacrificial feast for the three highest gods, horses are offered up. 
Every sib* has a sacred horse consecrated to one of these gods. It is the “throne,” 
that is, the symbol of the presence of the divine tribal father for his descendants. 
The black horse is sacred to Rappa, the brown horse to Soripada, and the piebald to 
Mangala bulan. Each sib, in accordance to which of the three gods it traces its 
descent, possesses a black, brown, or piebald horse. These sacred animals are 
inviolable and non-alienable. They are not confined but graze anywhere with 
impunity. 

When a sacred horse (hoda debata) has grown old in honorable service, it must 
be replaced by a young beast of the samecolor. For this purpose a feast is arranged, 
at which the old horse is sacrificed to the god appropriate to its color. A lucky day 
is picked out with the aid of the calendar, and the sib members, including the wo- 
men, assemble in the village of the head chief, who, as manager of the feast, has 
already obtained a black, brown, or piebald young stallion, selected for its beauty. 
The two sacred horses, the intended victim and its successor, are now bridled, the 
ears of the young being decorated with flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. To the 
strains of the native orchestra both horses are conducted to the center of the village, 
where the men entrusted with the duty of slaughter and evisceration await their 
office. They kill and skin the old sacred horse. The pelt is washed and laid over a 
“rangin,”’ the crudely cut image of a horse, which is simply a tree trunk, hollowed 
out on the underside and ending in the image of a horse’s head. The rangin cov- 
ered with the hide is brought to the chief’s house, where, amid a food offering of rice, 
sacrificial cakes, fruit, white flowers, and the purifying lime juice, the datu offers the 
hide to the god as a covering for his throne. Sprinkled with the consecrated water 
the hide is then left in the house for the time being. The people return to the village, 
where the datu summons the three gods, Mula Djadi (the Batak creator and father 
of the three gods), the nature gods, and the ancestral spirits, for the consecration of 
the new horse. A man comes forward with a plate of sacrificial cakes and a small sack 
of rice kernels with a chicken’s egg or a gambir nut on top. When the datu has sum- 
moned both the gods and the ancestors of both sexes up to the seventh generation 
for the blessing of the people, the young horse is sprinkled with lime juice water. 
The participants scatter rice kernels over its head, praying, “Our tondi is firm, may 
we remain healthy.” The young horse is now led back to its stall, through a further 
shower of rice. The people return to the house of the chief, where the ceremony 


2 For the distinction between shaman and seer, see my paper in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, 31: 60-65, 1929. 

3 The Batak are divided into patrilineal exogamous sibs. The major sibs are again sub 
divided into minor sibs. I presume that Winkler has reference here to three major sibs. 
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ends in music and dancing. The god, stimulated by the orchestra, enters his medium, 
one of the chiefs, to inform the people that he has received their sacrifice and will 
give them help. After the feast the horse flesh is divided up, and everyone takes his 
portion back to his village to eat. 

Among the various forms of human sacrifice formerly practiced by the Batak, the 
making of a pangulubalang is the most remarkable. The pangulubalang serves as a 
spirit champion against hostile villages, and each village must own one or else go 
undefended in the spirit world. Winkler’s description indicates that this custom is 
traceable to Hindu custom and folk-lore. 

To obtain a pangulubalang, a child must be stolen from a hostile village. When 
the chief and the datu have recognized the necessity of the undertaking, the datu 
consults his calendar and selects a propitious day for the expedition. At the ap- 
pointed time the warriors assemble. They are entertained and fed in order to streng- 
then their tondi for the difficult undertaking, their wages being paid beforehand. 
They set out that same evening. A child is kidnapped either from a field hut or 
from the hostile village itself. Muffling its cries with a cloth, they bring it back to the 
village sopo (communal house), where it is held prisoner and fed for weeks and even 
months with the best of foods, including gold-colored rice, spiced meat, and sour 
fish, and especially the liver of all kinds of house animals, apes, and other game ani- 
mals. A “sahan,”’ a buffalo horn with a hole in its end, is used to give the child palm 
wine. In this manner the tondi of the child is made willing and ready for everything 
that will be demanded from it. Three and four years is considered the best age for a 
child to be used in the preparation of the pangulubalang, for such a child is old 
enough to answer the questions put to it, but young enough to be unsuspecting. 

When the tondi of the child has been properly propitiated, the datu says to it, 
“T am going to send you to destroy my enemy. Wherever I send you, there must you 
go. You must never, however, reveal either your or my name to anyone, nor the 
manner of your death.’’* If the child refuses to obey, it continues to be well taken 
care of until such time as it is ready to accede to anything asked of it. The child is 
led blindfolded out of the village on a day reckoned favorable by the datu. After 
placing it in a ditch with earth around it so that only the head remains above ground, 
the datu asks once more, “Will you allow yourself to be sent by me?” If the child 
answers, “‘Yes,”’ the datu puts some food into its mouth and speaks to it kindly, 
saying, “Here, take this special meat, take this sour rice, take this ginger, take this 
roasted rice kernel, take this palm wine and be obedient.’’ Unsuspectingly the child 
answers, ‘I ma tutu,” (Yes, certainly). The datu says, “Open your mouth, so that I 
can give you something more.”’ The child obeys and receives in his mouth the point 
of the drinking horn from which he has been accustomed to drink palm wine. Boil- 
ing lead is immediately poured into the child’s mouth, and he dies a quick but pain- 
ful death. The vow, however, which the child has taken with his last words binds 


‘ The Batak believe that a person’s name is a part of him, and therefore can be made use 
of in magic. As among many, if not most, primitive people, there is a strict name taboo. 
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his tondi after death. The operation has succeeded, and the village has obtained in 
the ghost world a willing and obedient ally for the fight against the enemy. 

Since the ghost of the child remains in contact with its body, the magical sub- 
stance, pupuk, can be prepared from this. The body is dismembered, parts are 
charred with other magical ingredients, and the whole filtered into a pot. The pupuk 
is divided up among the datu of the subsibs, and is used to besoul, or make potent, 
all images and idols from which magical power is desired. Some of the pupuk is ac- 
tually inserted into the images for this purpose. The Batak magic staff, tunggal 
panaluan, is one of the most important besouled in this manner.® 

Winkler’s account of the making of the pangulubalang differs to a certain extent 
from that given by Meerwaldt.* According to the latter, the victim, either bought or 
stolen for the purpose, is a boy of 12 to 15 years of age, is not treated kindly “as a 
god” in conformity with Hindu concept, but on the contrary is tortured with hunger 
and thirst until he furnishes the required promises. Both agree however that if a 
child cannot be obtained for the purpose, the body of a person who has died a sudden 
death, a suicide, or war victim, may be substituted. One wonders whether the Batak 
ever actually stole children for this usage; if they did, the custom may be considered 
to show traces of Hindu influence, for Crooke mentions a tribe of Brahmans said to 
have lured strangers to their feasts, treated them with the greatest kindness for 
months, and then drugged and sacrificed them before the altar of the goddess Sakti. 
More specifically, in northern India a prevalent superstition relates to the super- 
natural virtues of momidi, an unguent prepared from the fat of boys murdered for 
the purpose. This is believed to heal wounds and render the body invulnerable.’ 

Apart from the pangulubalang, Winkler describes a sacrificial sham battle which 
occurs at the time of harvest. An animal is killed and related families share the meat. 


5 Winkler makes a scanty reference to this important magical implement, one of which is 
owned by every datu. According to Meerwaldt, the magic staff has two functions. In the first 
place, it is used to bring the enemy into a state of submission, and therefore its name is tunggal 
panaluan (stick which produces submission). This effect is produced by the tondi in the stick. 
The people make sacrifice to the tondi at the outbreak of a war, and the datu dances with the 
staff in his hand. It is also carried at the head of troops engaging in combat, and can also be 
used by the datu to produce rain after a long drought. 

The magic staffs are made with great ceremony from a special wood. They are decorated 
with human and animal images, which vary in number, order, and kind from stick to stick. 
Most of the origin myths relating to the sticks refer to the belief that the Batak received their 
magic through the incestuous union of a twin brother and sister. Meerwaldt believes that the 
figures on the stick represent people who have been punished and turned to wood by the aveng- 
ing hands of the gods. Ophuijsen, on the other hand, thinks they represent a marriage between 
heaven and earth, and that the Batak have derived the idea of the staff from India, where long 
droughts are known. See J. H. Meerwaldt, De Bataksche Tooverstaf (Bijdr. K. I., 297-306, 
1902; Ch. A. Van Ophuijsen, Der Bataksche Zauberstab (Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie, 82 ff. 1911). 

5 Meerwaldt, op. cit., 302. 

7 W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, vol. 11: 170, 176 
(Westminster), 1896. 
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Then the youths of the sacrificing party divide into two bands, and, armed with 
reed lances or with stones, fight a sham battle. Passions rise on both sides, the mar- 
ried men join with the youths, while the women look on and incite the combatants to 
fiercer struggle with cries and clapping of hands. For complete success, blood must 
flow and a life be lost on both sides so that there will be no cause given for blood 
revenge. 

Warneck mentions® that the-Batak also formerly practiced voluntary human 
sacrifice. This occurred when a-sombaon (ancestral spirit) through his medium, 
demanded a human sacrifice at an-ancestral feast. The datu sent people through all 
the villages of the district, crying, ““Who is tired?”” When anyone answered, “I am,” 
he was destined for the sacrifice, whether he were a powerful or a lesser personage. 
(When someone answers “I am,” it is a sign that his tondi has designated him for 
sacrifice, for the tondi determines the fate of man.) 

The next morning the victim and a buffalo were tied to a sacrificial pole. All the 
people streamed to the place of sacrifice, beat drums, and danced around the pole. 
With prayers the sacrifice was given over to the sambaon, for the forgiveness of the 
people. The spectators spat on the bound man, as a sign that they transferred their 
faults and misdeeds to him. Finally the human scapegoat was released and allowed 
to run away. But he lived scarcely a month, for he was avoided by all, since his life 
was given over (sacer facio) to the sambaon and no one would feed him. His death 
was a sign that the sambaon had accepted him. 

As is common elsewhere in Indonesia, a human victim was formerly placed under 
the main pillar of a new house as a sacrifice to the earthquake god. A slave was used 
for this purpose. 

Finally, the occurrence of the sweat-bath is of importance. Winkler describes it 
in dealing with Batak hygiene. For the sweat-bath (mortup, mananjas), the fruit 
and leaves of various kinds of citrus are taken and mixed with assorted herbs in an 
earthen pot, which is placed between the outstretched legs of the patient and is 
covered by a number of blankets, so that the steam will go over the entire body. This 
form of sweat-bath is used for cases of fever, rheumatism, skin disease, and for the 
bite of a mad dog. In many of the regions of Toba a complicated form of sweat-bath 
is used to cure mental ailments of various kinds. It is supposed to expel the spirit 
which causes the disease. Steam is led into a tent by a clay-covered bamboo pipe. 
The patient creeps into the tent and allows himself to be enveloped by the steam. 
Rivers has reported the existence of the sweat-bath in Oceania, in Melanesia, New 
Guinea, and Polynesia. This distribution may now be extended to Indonesia. 

E. M. Logs 


Der Reisbau und die Reisbaukulte auf Bali und Lombok. P. Wirz. (Intern. Arch. fiir 
Ethnographie, Supp. zu band 30, Leiden, 1929.) 


Notwithstanding the attention American ethnographers have paid to wet rice 
culture and terracing in the Philippines, very much less interest has been devoted 


® Warneck, Das Opfer, 346. , 
* W. H. R. Rivers, Medicine, Magic, and Religion, 102, 1924. 
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to the diffusion of what is obviously the same trait in the East Indies. A brief sum- 
mary of the article by Wirz on this subject, therefore, seems desirable. 

Wirz believes that wet rice was introduced into the islands of Java, Bali, and 
elsewhere in the archipelago by Hindu colonizers. This probably took place earlier 
in Bali than in Java, for already in the beginning of the Christian era! a regular trade 
existed between Bali and the coast region of the mouth of the Ganges. It must be 
presumed, however, that dry rice was earlier in the Indonesian archipelago than 
wet, and that dry rice preceded Indian contact. It seems certain that the system of 
artificial irrigation goes back to direct Hindu influence. 

The first account of rice culture in Bali is given by Hartman in 1597. The natives 
grew wet rice then, but on a small scale, and some rice was imported from Lombok. 
After war with the Dutch in 1849, at which time the latter took firm footing in Bali, 
rice culture increased. 

In Bali, Lombok, and south Java rice is cultivated by a group of people working 
together and operating a subak. The subak consists of a number of plots of ground, 
owned by a group of people interested in their water and drainage. Each subak has 
its own name, derived either from that of the settlement in which it is located or 
from its founder’s name. Every subak is an autonomous unit, its head being called 
the klian-subak. Above the klian-subak comes the sedahan-tembuku, who has 
several subak under him. Above all is the chief, sedahan-agong. 

In both Bali and Lombok, contrary to usual Indonesian custom, the planting 
and transplanting of the rice is entirely men’s work.2, But both men and women 
work at harvest time in cutting the plants. Most of the people of the highest caste 
on Bali build their own sawahs (wet rice fields), even the Brahmans, who refuse to 

“do any other kind of manual labor. As everywhere in the Orient, the watering 
system of the sawahs is a masterpiece of engineering skill. 

There is scarcely another plant which has so many enemies. Rice is constantly 
threatened by both animal parasites and innumerable forms of disease, so that 
great care must be taken in its cultivation. There are both secular rules and religio- 
magical observances, many of the latter going back to the taro period. When rice 
culture came in—above all, wet rice—the people had to give more work and care 
to the new plant. Then many of the old regulations became attached to the new 
plant, and new ones were added. An elaborate ritual attends the entire period of 
rice agriculture, beginning with the planting and transplanting and closing with the 
bringing of the rice to the granaries. 

One of the most significant moments in rice culture in Indonesia is the plucking 
and special treatment accorded to one of the rice plants at the time of harvest. 
This special plant is plucked either at the beginning or at the end of the harvest, 
the custom varying among different people. It always plays the rdéle of pars pro toto, 


1 According to Krom the oldest mention of trade between India proper and the archi- 
pelago dates from 70-71 a. p. (Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, 52, Gravenhage, 1926.) 

2 Taro culture, in parts of Indonesia lacking in rice culture, is the work of women, and 
hence rice culture when it superseded taro, became as a rule also women’s work. 
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cannot be mixed with the remainder of the rice, and as a rule may not be eaten. 
This sheaf is then the first used in sowing the following year. In Sumatra and among 
the Dayak of southeast Borneo the best sheaf of the field is selected for this purpose, 
and selection was probably the original object everywhere. This, in brief, is the 
idea of the rice soul or “Rice Mother,” to use the catchword of Indonesian students. 

Concerning the philosophy behind the Indonesian concept of the Rice Mother, 
there appears to be room for a divergence of opinion. Thus Wirz writes, 


More than for any other plant, all the rice growing people of Indonesia ascribe a soul to 
the rice plant, sometimes in the form of a fine fluid, sometimes as a spiritual being, which 
however can, on occasion, take tangible form, as an animal or human being. This rice soul, 
or power, is different from the power which is held in other plants and also in lifeless objects, 
and is clearly distinguished from these by most of the rice raising people of the Archipelago 
both in its conception and in its name. For example, the Dayaks of southeast and Central 
Borneo call the power of animals and plants gdéna, while they call that of man hambarwan. The 
Toradja of Celebes also ascribe a soul to rice, which is called the same as that of man, tawuna. 
Among the Bataks the rice soul is called the tondi, and among the Javanese, Malay, Makassers 
and Buginese, it is called sumangé, sumangat, or sémangat. Almost always one and the same 
name is used for the rice plant and the human soul, while another name is used for the souls of 
other objects. 

It can thus be seen that the rice plant is a thinking and feeling being. Although the rice 
soul is in every rice plant and in every rice kernel, yet this is especially true for the special 
plant which is ritually taken out of the rice field. The rice soul is thought to be concentrated 
in this plant, which is calied mother, grandmother, grandfather or uncle. The other rice plants 
of the field are called children or nephews. 

The Indonesians believe that the single rice kernels or plants are persons who possess a 
power which can readily be lost at the time when the rice is cut, stamped, or cooked. For this 
reason a “mother plant”’ is chosen, which is distinguished by a rich and powerful force and 
which contains the force of the rice field. The Rice Mother also attracts the soul of rice, which 
has been lost to the crop, such as that which has been eaten by birds or mice. 

One often finds that certain specific rites are performed, either before the crop has been 
taken in or afterwards, which have for their purpose the gathering of the soul of the rice in the 
field and the bringing of it into the granary. But the general purpose of all the rice rites is to 
summon the highest good of the rice crop, the soul, and to lock it in the granary. The rites 
therefore assure a plentiful crop for the following year. 


While Wirz is no doubt right in the main in his interpretation of the Indonesian 
rice rites, I can see no need for his following the lead, perhaps the sole lead, of Kruyt, 
and ascribe a “‘Zielestof” or fluid soul to the rice crop. Kruyt, himself, admits that 
the rice-raising people of Indonesia today believe that the rice has a personal soul, 
but he thinks that Islam has converted the impersonal idea of previous times to 
the present personal concept. What factor then worked on the Northern and Cen- 
tral Batak who have remained uninfluenced by Islam? But there is no need to 
think of the rice soul as a fluid or impersonal force. The commonest rite in the whole 
of Indonesia is the summoning of the soul of a plant, animal, or man back to its 
original body for health-giving reasons. This is the core of the Rice Mother ritual. 
The fact that the rice soul is both in the Mother and in the rice crop does not argue 
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that it is a “force” or “fluid.”” In Samoa, as is well known, a god is considered to be 
incarnate in each and every of its sacred animals, and yet th.< eating of one of these 
animals does not destroy the god. If one is to speak of “‘fluid souls” one would have 
to end up by speaking of “‘fluid gods.” 

It is of final interest to note the manner in which, on Bali, the conception of the 
rice soul has assimilated itself to the Hindu goddess of rice culture, Cri. The wet 
rice is supposed in Bali to have come from the navel of Cri, and in this manner to 
have obtained its soul. In both Bali and Lombok most of the rites concerned with 
rice culture center around the Hindu goddess. 

E. M. Lores 


AMERICA 


The Caribou Eskimos: Material and Social Life and their Cultural Position. Kaj Btr- 
KET-SmiTH. (Reports of the Fifth Thule Expedition, volume 5. I, Descriptive 
Part, 306 pp., 116 figs.; II, Analytical Part, 419 pp., 5 figs. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1929.) 

This is a splendid example in the best tradition of Scandinavian ethnographic 
and archaeological scholarship: arduous, exact, painstaking, critical, yet never 
pedantic because always pressing toward reai interpretation. The descriptive 
half adds invaluable new data. The analytic and comparative portion contains 
four sections: Coast and Inland Population, 30 pages; Cultural Position of the 
Caribou Eskimos, in Comparison with other Eskimos, 102 pages; Within the Cir- 
cumpolar Region, 78 pages; Features of the Development of Circumpolar Culture 
with Especial Reference to the Eskimos, 168 pages. The last section lists full data 
on the distribution of 111 Eskimo and 73 American Indian and North Eurasian 
culture traits—in the Nordenskiéld manner, but without maps. This will be a most 
welcome contribution to others than Eskimo specialists. It is the beginning of a 
task which American students should long ago have undertaken in their own field. 
In the third section Birket-Smith develops his interpretation of Eskimo culture 
as originally an inland one dependent on ruminant hunting, only later developed 
to the stage of coastal life and sea-mammal hunting. This makes the Caribou or 
Barren Ground Eskimo culture more archaic than that of the other Eskimo. The 
reviewer, like Therkel Mathiassen, would read the evidence in opposite direction; 
but we are here at the point where interpretation begins to contain the element 
of opinion; and the author’s case is well substantiated and argued. His whole 
monograph is of the highest quality. 

A. L. KROEBER 


L’ Amérique Pré-Colombienne et la Conquéte Européene. Louis PrerRE LANGLOIS. 
(Paris: Boccard, 1928, liv and 523 pp.) 
This is volume 9 of the Histoire du Monde of E. Cavaignac, who appears to 
have contributed the unsigned Introduction. The work proper consists of three 
parts: Origins and Migration Routes; American Civilizations; the Europeans in 
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America. There is nothing new; much that is vague or inaccurate; and many of the 
really significant findings of American archaeology are ignored. The Bibliography 
contains errors, omits many fundamental works, and gives incomplete citations 
throughout. 


A. L. KRoOEBER 


Handbuch der prikolumbischen Kulturen in Lateinamerika. Tu. W. DANzEL. 
(Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1927, 137 pp.). 


This is a work of popularization in the informational German manner. There 
is an index, but no table of contents for the illustrations. These are mainly from 
codices or the Hamburg Museum. The book is as scholarly and exact as can be 
hoped for in a work of this character, sound in interpretation, and not lacking in 
generalizations; but a little disappointing in failure to achieve incisive elementary 
organization. One wonders why certain points are covered in detail and others 
hurried over. There remains a bit of smack of compilation, perhaps even of the pot- 
boiler. The following is the allotment of pages to subjects: ethnic groups of Mexico- 
Central America, 5; historic development of Mexico, 5; Mexican society, 14, 
material culture, 2, religion, 17, writing, 3; Maya culture, 15; Antilles, 5; ethnic groups 
of (all) South America, 10; Chibcha, 5; Inca history, 2, economics and society, 13, 
material culture, 8; Peruvian religion, 16. Most of the data are from documentary 
sources; relatively few archaeologcal results have been used. The work is scarcely 
a “handbook”’ but rather a combination of introduction and review. Accepted in 
this sense, it is a useful and creditable little volume; yet one feels that the author 
has it in him to do a longer and more valuable work on the same subject. 


A. L. KROEBER 


Monumentale vorgeschichtliche Kunst: Ausgrabungen im Quellgebiet des Magdalena 
in Kolumbien und ihre Ausstrahlungen in Amerika. K. Tu. Preuss. \Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Rupprecht, 1929; vol. 1, 116 pp.; vol. 2, 86 pls., 193 text 
figures, map.) 


This important monograph reports in full on Preuss’s three and a half months’ 
work, in 1913-1914, on the unique and impressive sculpture and associated culture 
of San Agustin in the uppermost Magdalena drainage in Colombia. The study is 
thorough, exact, conservative in interpretation, and will no doubt constitute the 
permanent classic on the subject. San Agustin pottery is mediocre, but the sculp- 
ture is not only intrinsically significant, but the most notable between Central 
America and Peru. Preuss analyzes the style on the basis of specific objective traits 
and finds resemblances as far as lake Nicaragua, the Trombetas river in Brazil, 
and Chavin and Nazca in Peru. Sarcophagi, tusks, and double faces (the spiritual 
alter ego) are among the principal of the distinctive traits. He concludes that the 
principal irradiations of the culture were from San Agustin into Peru. It may be 
added that the Chavin-Nazca resemblances suggest a relatively early horizon, 
which fits with the disappearance of the culture from later Colombia. The author, 
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publishers, and Berlin Museum are to be congratulated on this scholarly and sump- 


tuous work. 
A. L. KRoEBER 


A Method for Designation of Ruins in the Southwest; ) 
The Use of Potsherds in an Archaeological Survey of the 
Southwest ; H. S. Giapwin. 

The Red-on-Buff Culture of the Gila Basin; | 
The Red-on-Buff Culture of the Papagueria; ) 


(Printed privately for the MEDALLION, Pasadena, California, and Gila Pueblo, 
Globe, Arizona, 1928 and 1929.) 


In this series of papers, Harold S. Gladwin and his staff have made further 
contributions to our knowledge of the Middle Gila and adjacent territory. These 
four papers constitute a coherent unit; they are so interdigitated that three of the 
lot are essential to the understanding of the fourth. The key map for designation 
of sites is absolutely indispensable unless one has the system deeply ingrained. 

The principal virtue of the scheme just mentioned lies in the fact that it is 
logical; is based on the standard used in government surveys; that it is capable of 
infinite expansion to cover newly discovered sites; and that it admits the inclusion 
of North Mexican data. The scheme is avowedly arbitrary—perhaps unnecessarily 
so, at least in the alphabetic desgnation of unsurveyed areas. In actual practice, 
the position of Gladwin’s system may be likened to that of a proposed orthographic 
reform. The older, more haphazard, and cumbrous system, or lack of system, is 
backed by usage and tradition, and conservatism and natural inertia tend to op- 
pose a newer, simplified, and logically founded scheme. 

The author recognizes six periods of Middle Gila culture, based upon pottery 
types: (1) Early or Colonial; (2) Middle or Sedentary; (3) Late or Classic; (4) 
Polychrome; (5) Decadent; (6) Historic. The first period is well set off; the second 
and third rest on typological ware distinctions; the fourth is definitive in other fea- 
tures as well as in ware; the fifth is a hypothetical grouping to cover sites yielding 
only undecorated ware; the sixth is self-explanatory. 

Distribution of the above types is charted and the following suggestions offered 
to explain the facts. Colonization by a group, presumably Sonoran, is postulated; 
the ensuing development is eventually interrupted by an invading Polychrome peo- 
ple bringing stone masonry and inhumation. Until this contact, Middle Gila de- 
velopment is thought to have been virtually free of Pueblo influence. 

It is evident from the above that Sonora, as a possible source of early Middle 
Gila culture, assumes significance, and data from. this region are the crying need. 
In response to this need, the Papagueria survey was undertaken. The evidence, 
in the main, was negative as regards the source of Middle Gila culture, as the earl- 
iest Gila pottery type was scantily represented; the two succeeding types, entirely 
lacking. The undertaking was far from fruitless, however, and increased knowledge 
of this district can hardly fail to throw light on Puebloid development. 
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Little is said regarding the time relations of Middle Gila and the Pueblos of the 
north. Gladwin seems to equate his Middle Period (Gila Basin, 25) with Pueblo 2, 
but it is not entirely clear if oneis to take this as contemporaneity or as merely a 
correspondence in cultural level. Plate 5 of the Gila Basin paper shows an intrusive 
corrugated sherd associated with Early Gila material, and this would doubtless 
suggest Pueblo 2. As a matter of fact, the tables show little in the way of intrusive 
sherds. However, when one site in Arizona A-11 (Gila Basin, 58) shows 20% in- 
trusive ware, one’s curiosity is piqued. The author undoubtedly plans to present 
these data in a subsequent paper, and it promises to be of interest and importance. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Gladwin offers valuable material from a little 
known region and that he does it in a methodical, thorough, and unusually clear 
manner. 

ISABEL KELLY 


Prehistoric Man of the Santa Barbara Coast. Davip Banks Rocers. (Published by 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, 1929.) 


In David Banks Rogers’ Prehistoric Man of the Santa Barbara Coast we have 
the first serious (and I think successful) attempt known to the reviewer to investi- 
gate the sequence of aboriginal cultures in southern California, in itself a real ac- 
chievement. Even without this the overwhelming mass of detailed information 
wrung from the stubborn soil by the indefatigable author would make the volume 
an outstanding contribution. 

Mr. Rogers begins with an historical chapter in which is outlined the written 
history, drawn from various sources, of the ill-fated Chumash Indians (whom he 
styles Canalifio)—a pitiful history of the virtual extermination of a once numer- 
ous people, under mistreatment and affliction with new diseases brought to them 
by the whites along with liquor and other gifts of civilization. Except for this first 
chapter the author has paid little attention to printed sources, and the four suc- 
ceeding chapters are devoted to the first-hand description of the numerous ancient 
village sites he explored on the mainland in the vicinity of Santa Barbara. 

Three other chapters are given over to excavations on the Channel islands 
off the coast, and the final three to a study of the specimens found and their inter- 
pretation. 

As appendices we find under the head of “Technicalities” an account of the 
cranial measurements of skulls found in the excavations, and finally a summary of 
the island fauna written with the assistance of Mr. Donald R. Dickey of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

As before intimated, the most valuable part of the results concerns the succession 
of cultures. Of these Mr. Rogers believes he has found three in the Santa Barbara 
region; and, upon the evidence presented he has made out an excellent case, though 
the second and third blend somewhat, and to my mind may perhaps represent earlier 
and later phases of the same culture. 

His earliest culture which underlies one or both of the others on sites where they 
happen to be found together, is characterized by the metate and mano to the 
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exclusion of other forms of grinding apparatus until almost the end of the period, 
when a few mortars appear. The chipped flints are exceedingly crude, for the most 
part roughly-made knives, and there are occasional rude hammerstones and a 
few bone implements. There is no evidence of hollow containers except abalone 
shells. These “Oak Grove People,” as Rogers calls them, occupied circular semi- 
subterranean huts or pit-dwellings and apparently lived mainly on acorns and 
shellfish. They buried in an extended positon, but their bones have so far dis- 
integrated that they can seldom be preserved. The few skulls recovered are dis- 
tinctly dolichocephalic. Even the materials composing their refuse heaps show an 
advanced stage of decomposition, although parts of the middens are so consolidated 
as to be almost as hard as stone. These people, it seems, did not know the use of 
asphaltum. 

The “Hunting People,” as Rogers calls the representatives of his second cul- 
ture, used an entirely different type of grinding mill, the so-called “basket-mortar,” 
consisting of a crude flat stone slab to which a bottomless basketry hopper was 
cemented with asphaltum. The pestles were rather crude but apparently efficient. 
The metate had entirely disappeared. 

Projectile points and knives of flint and obsidian were well developed, but did 
not show much refinement in execution; while the bowls, all small and of sandstone, 
were also rather crude. Fairly heavy beads of shell and stone served as orna- 
ments. Instead of interring their dead in an extended position, as had their prede- 
cessors, these people used the widespread flexed posture which Rogers describes as 
“embryonic.”’ Their skulls are typically brachycephalic. 

As he was able to find no trace of their dwellings, Rogers believes skin tents 
or other flimsy structures formed the only type of shelter. 

Many bones of land animals in the refuse heaps, a relatively large number as 
compared to those of marine species, justify the name of “Hunting People” used 
by Rogers. They were the first to use asphaltum. 

The culture of the third people, the Canalifio, i.e., the Chumash, was much 
more highly developed. The basket-mortar was retained in improved form, the 
unshaped slab forming the bottom having given place to a carefully wrought cir- 
cular utensil of stone, and mortars entirely of stone were in common use. The 
pestles show a surprising perfection of form and workmanship, while the flint im- 
plements, including knives, arrowheads, and other forms, show a delicacy of finish 
not seen before. Stone bowls varied in size and shape and show artistic execution, 
being often provided with decorative inlays of shells set in asphaltum. Bone im- 
plements were numerous and varied, while the ornaments of shell and other ma- 
terials in the form of beads, pendants, and the like are unexcelled in ancient America 
for variety and beauty. 

The Canalifio drew most of their living from the sea, upon which they ven- 
tured out in great canoes, each an ingenious patchwork of small pieces of wood 
cut, fitted, laced together with thongs, and calked with asphaltum. Their homes 
were dome-shaped thatched wigwams, but they also made semi-subterranean 
sweat-houses called ‘“‘temescals,” also shrines and dance floors. Their skulls vary 
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greatly, but average mesocephalic. They buried in a flexed position in small densely- 
populated cemeteries, there being often one burial plot for the men and another for 
women. 

Rogers states that while he has found various pure sites of both the Hunting 
People and the Canalifio others show a village originally of the “Hunting People” 
merging gradually into a typical Canalifio settlement, as if an immigrant popula- 
tion had blended with one already established. Personally I think this may indicate 
that the “Hunting People” culture is an early phase of the Canalifio. 

The “Oak Grove” culture is sometimes found underlying one or both of the 
others but is never seen blended with them in any way. Rogers thinks there 
was some lapse of time between the vanishing of the “(Oak Grove People’’ and the 
coming of the “Hunters.” 

It is not an agreeable task to criticise adversely such an honest, laborious, and 
valuable piece of work as Mr. Rogers has produced, yet the reviewer must do his 
duty. To tell the truth I met my first disappointment before I even began to read 
his text. It was on the back of the title page and consisted of four short lines read- 
ing: “Copyright, 1929, by Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History.” I have 
before me reports of the University of California, The Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, and the Bureau of American Ethnology, but I look in 
vain in these volumes for a copyright line. Is any comment necessary? 

In view of recent discoveries one merely smiles at the statement that the 
“theory of Man in America in Pleistocene times” is “now discarded’; but the 
reader is really disappointed when he finds that, outside of the first chapter, there 
is practically no documentation. While Rogers is laboriously digging his information 
from the ground and piecing it together we do not need documentation, for his 
specimens are available for study and he has listed many sites where his findings 
may be verified if desired. The case is different, however, where he makes certain 
statements without revealing the source of his knowledge. For instance, on page 
341 we read 


that they (the Channel islanders) were directly derived from Central Asian stock is strongly 
indicated by anatomical characteristics . . . . in many ways their culture much more resembles 
that of the Aleuts than that of their nearest neighbors, . . . . 


One really craves to know whether Mr. Rogers obtained this information by per- 
sonal experience or from books, and if the latter, from what books. 

The same holds for his dictum that pit-dwellings may still be found in eastern 
Siberia, and various other statements, all of which may be true, but references to 
sourcebooks would help those interested to verify or probe further. 

With Rogers’ identification of the specimens as to probable use, I cannot 
always agree. For instance, I believe that the chipped blades he illustrates and des- 
cribes as the “spearheads” of the “Hunting People” are in reality knives once pro- 
vided with wooden handles, and that his “arrowheads” of the same people are just 
as likely to have been spear- or dart-points. 

When we read a statement to the effect that the “Hunting People” may have 
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cooked with hot stones in a green hide one wonders why it might not be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that they used watertight baskets for this purpose, as was com- 
monly done among other Californian tribes. 

I should like to know also Rogers’ source of information when he states on 
page 382 that the Canalifio had “not reached proficiency in the tanning of hides.” 

One feels that the chapters dealing with the island explorations are more or 
less a thing apart and might better have been treated in a separate paper, while 
many of the illustrations are not altogether satisfactory. 

Other minor faults might be found in considerable number, but to my mind 
after all they do not seriously detract from a piece of work that really marks an 
epoch in the study of the archaeology of southern California. 

M. R. HARRINGTON 


Black Roadways: A Study of Jamaican Folk Life. MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. xvii, 243 pp., 22 pls., 1 
map. $3.00.) 


This publication possesses two distinct merits: it presents an accurate, well- 
rounded account of Jamaican folk life, and it is extremely well written. The data 
collected by Miss Beckwith over a period of five years in Jamaica have been care- 
fully synthesized with the material of more than fifty other and earlier observers. 
The author indicates the type of culture dealt with: 


It is necessary to deny here any effort to make a complete study of social life and religious 
thought among the whole colored population of Jamaica .... . The material here gathered 
represents the peasant class—the great majority of the folk, although hardly the most ig- 
norant, whose poverty prevents their adoption of British standards (ix, x). 


and again that it is general rather than local: 


But differences of race or culture which were in earlier days distinguishable among isolated 
groups rapidly vanished when, after 1834, the freedom of the island was open to the whole 
population. The present study therefore must consider the black peasantry as a homogeneous 
people (4). 


A list of the chapter headings will give in the briefest manner an idea of the 
material covered in the book: 1, The Land and Its People; 2, The Small Settler; 
3, Fishing, Trapping, Stockraising; 4, The Market; 5, The Family Life; 6, The Burial 
of the Dead; 7, The Spirit World; 8, Obeah;9, The Myal People; 10, The Revivalists; 
11, The Pukkumerians; 12, The Maroons; 13, Folk Art. But such a list does not give 
an idea of the happy combination which the author has achieved in conveying a 
feeling for the people and their life together with the facts. Thus in describing the 
market system: 


«xa All night long the procession moves toward the market, silently or with song, driving 
the loaded donkeys. Those who get in early drop down beside their donkeys to sleep until 
morning, when they take advantage of an early sale to start back with a load to sell in another 
market. Others in their festive clothes remain for the day, dickering with this one and that and 
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getting the sweet taste of cosmopolitan life and gaiety before returning to take up again the 
round of the week in the country. 

In the market, stations are taken in an orderly way so that each kind of ware has its own 
locality and each vendor his place. Women vend the produce of their gardens temptingly ar- 
ranged in neat bunches within a single large basket or wooden tray, or spread out before them 
in neat piles on the floor, each vendor’s display a green grocer’s shop in miniature (43). 


.... The sellers in the market do not cry their wares; they save their breath for bargain- 
ing. But the street vendors of Kingston . .. . have each their own musical cry which rises 
and falls with a peculiar inflection, generally with an upward turn at the end. 

Those who sell ground provisions cry: ‘Buy yo’ white yam! buy yo’ yellow yam! buy yo’ 
green banana!’ or ‘Black an’ white coco gwine pas’,’ or in the pear and mango season as they 
pass up and down the streets—‘Nice black mango gwine pas’, three dozen fe quattie!’ or 
‘Ripe peer fe breakfas’—ripe peer!’ this last cry referring to a favorite breakfast dish of the 
Negro which consists in avocado pear with a bammie and a bit of salt fish eaten together like a 
club sandwich (50). 


Most interesting are the chapters on Obeah and Myal practices, the Revivalists, 
and Pukkumerians (104-182), which contain material with theoretical implications. 
The Obeah and Myal practices are of African origin though they have developed 
local characteristics since their early introduction into Jamaica. But the Reviva- 
lists are the result of acculturation: certain phases of Christian teachings have been 
blended with Obeah and Myal concepts to produce a new religious cult. A second- 
ary cultural outgrowth of this blend is the Pukkumerian sect, which is derived from 
both the Obeah and Revivalist cults. The material, much of which is excellent pri- 
mary data, is so presented that the facts of acculturation are clearly visible though 
the processes are not. A theoretical discussion would, of course, have been out of 
place in a book of this type, and Miss Beckwith has maintained throughout her réle 
of observer rather than annalist. But perhaps it is not too much to hope that this 
authority on Jamaican folk life will some day give us an analytical study of these and 
other Jamaican acculturations in terms of the dynamic cultural processes involved. 

A. H. GAyTon 


Los Primitives Habitantes del Territorio Argentino. ANTONIO SERRANO. (Buenos 
Aires: Libreria y Editorial “La Facultad,” Juan Roldan & Cia, 1930. 215 pp., 
149 text figures, 1 map.) 


Professor Serrano has produced a usefui handbook which describes briefly the 
aboriginal ethnical provinces of Argentina. He maps ten regions, one of which, 
Region de los Archipielagos meridionales, lies almost entirely in Chilean territory. 
Certain other ethnic areas also extend beyond the borders of Argentina. 

With synoptic treatment in the limited space of a small octavo volume descrip- 
tion of cultural features must be brief. For material culture, the author largely 
overcame this difficulty by introducing a profusion of text figures. 

An alphabetic index of tribes and extensive bibliography of 282 titles form the 
last 35 pages of the volume. 

E. W. GIrrorD 
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Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society. (Abilene, Texas: 
Published by the Society, vol. 1, Sept. 1929.) 


Archaeologically, big things may be expected of Texas—the bridge between the 
Southwest and the Mississippi valley. And this first bulletin of a society organized 
in Abilene in October, 1928, under the presidency of Dr. Cyrus N. Ray is very prom- 
ising. Not only is the society actively engaged in the preservation of prehistoric 
material, but a scholarly effort is being made to interpret its story and place it 
before those interested. “Preliminary reports,” descriptions of ‘reconnaissance 
trips,” and catalogues of pot-hunting raids are so constantly with us that it isa 
genuine pleasure to note their absence in the activities of the Texas Society. 

In a conservative but highly suggestive article, Dr. Ray presents the evidence of 
four different cultures, each of which is localized and represented by an abundance 
of material. These are: 


1. Paleolithic or Hunting type, characterized by large flints in the Chellean technique, 
heavy points, many large scrapers, and no manos. As artifacts are found quite deep this appears 
very antique. 

2. Sand Dune culture, characterized by blades in the Solutrean technique, square based 
points, scrapers with the thin, rather than the thick, edge retouched, freshwater mussel 
shells, manos, and no bone, shell, or wooden artifacts. Because of the formation of the dunes 
and the marked changes in watercourses this culture is deemed quite old. 

3. Bifurcated Base culture, characterized by points with bases thus described, many large 
scrapers, no manos. Age considered considerable because of the patination of material and the 
absence of artifacts in perishable materials. 

4. Small Scraper culture, characterized by three classes unique in the region, ground celts, 
pitted hammerstones, very small but well worked scrapers. Manos and potsherds “brown on 
the outside and black inside, of both plain and incised or indented decoration” are also found 
with this culture. 


Dr. Ray also describes a notable burial near Albany. The reviewer suggests that 
had Dr. Ray numbered his plates and specifically referred to them in his text his 
exposition would have been clearer to the reader. 

Dr. W. C. Holden has an interesting report on work among the stone houses in 
Northwest Texas, a report showing the need for the publication of Dr. Moorehead’s 
determinations in the same region, and for further work before vandalism renders 
it impossible. 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins reviews the archaeological possibilities in the El Paso 
district with emphasis on the wealth of petrography there. 

Mr. E. B. Sayles, reviewing in part Dr. Ray’s ground, gives the characteristics 
of at least eleven types of sites discernible in the Abilene vicinity. 

The article by Mr. Geo. C. Martin is apparently based on surface collections 
made along the southern coast of Texas, and is, perhaps, more speculative than the 
others in this bulletin. However, much interesting information is offered with re- 
gard to artifacts. For example, manos, metates, pestles, and mortars are unknown 
here—a striking contrast to their presence in practically all the inland sites. 


— 
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The final paper is on the culture of the Comanche Indians, by Dr. Rupert N. 
Richardson. Considering the lack of space for publication of the results of archaeo- 
logical research, it may be suggested with no reflection upon the interest and scholar- 
ship of Dr. Richardson’s article that such essentially non-archaeological papers 
might better be omitted from the future bulletins of an archaeological and pale- 
ontological society. Dr. Richardson himself recognizes this. 

The great need of our science is strictly localized material, a thing hard to find 
in even our best museums. No field is ‘worked out.” Hence a society, such as this 
one, not only has an ample field but promises more definitely to advance science 
the more strictly it confines its activities to the field nearest at hand. 


W. EcBert SCHENCK 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Aiyar, L. V. R. The Linguistic History of Certain Dravidian Words. (Calcutta Univ., 
Journ. Dept. Letters, 19: 1-14, 1929.) 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology (1928). (Publ. with aid of government of 
Netherlands India. Leyden: E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1930. 141 pp., 12 pls.) 

Antevs, Ernst. Maps of the Pleistocene Glaciations. (Bull. Geological Soc. Am., 40: 
631-720, 1929.) 

Barbeau, Marius. Totem Poles of the Gitskan, Upper Skeena River, British Columbia. 
(Nat. Mus. Canada, 209 pp., 33 ills., 1 fig., 40 cents.) 

Bennett, Robert R. The Ancient Maya Causeway in Yucatan. (Indian Notes, 7: 347- 
381, 1930.) 

Black, Davidson. Interim Report on the Skull of Sinanthropus. (Bull. Geological Soc. 
of China, 9: 7-10, 1930. 6 pls.) 

Boas, Franz. Observations on the Growth of Children. (Science, 72: 44-48, 1930.) 

Casanova, Eduardo. Excursién Arqueolégica. (Buenos Aires: Notas del Museo Etno- 
grafico, 3: 1-40, 1930.) 

Chaudhuri, H. R. The Mountain System of the Puranas. (Calcutta Univ., Journ. Dept. 
Letters, 19: 1-27, 1929.) 

Debenedetti, Salvador. Chulpas en las Cavernas. (Buenos Aires: Notas del Museo 
EtnogrAfico, 1: 1-50, 1930.) 

Densmore, Frances. Tribal Customs of the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin. (Smith. 
Inst., 1930.) 

Descamps, Paul. Etat Social des Peuples Sauvages. (Paris: Payot, 1930.) 

Dumezil, Georges. Légendes sur Les Nartes. (Bibliothéque de L’Institut Francais de 
Léningrad, 11: 1-213, 1930.) 

Flor, Friz. Zur Frage des Rentiernomadismus. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, 60: 293-305, 1930.) 

Gaines, Ruth (compiled by). Books on Indians—1929. (Indian Notes, 7: 207—236, 1930.) 

Gregory, William K. A Critique of Professor Frederic Wood-Jones’s Paper: “Some Land- 
marks in the Phylogeny of the Primates.” (Human Biology, 2: 99-108, 1930.) 

Gregory, William K. Is the Pro-Dawn Man a Myth? (Human Biology, 1: 153-165, 
1929.) 

Gregory, William K. The Palaeomorphology of the Human Head. Ten Structural Stages 
from Fish to Man. Part 2. The Skull in Norma Basalis. (Quart. Rev. of Biology, 4: 233-247, 
1929.) 

Gusinde, Martin. Bei den Indianern Nordamerikas. (Anthropologischer Anzeiger, Jahrg. 
6: 348-353, 1930. 6 pls.) 

Gusinde, Martin. Die geheimen Zeremonien der Feuerlandindianer. (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 60: 6-12, 1930.) 

Gusinde, Martin. Ein zweites Memorial del Fray Alonso de Benavides aufgefunden. 
(Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 60: 186-190, 1930.) 

Gusinde, Martin. Mutterrechtliche Eigentumsmarken von der Osterinsel. (Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 60: 352-355, 1930. 4 figs.) 

Haldar, Gopal. A Brief Phonetic Sketch of the Noakhali Dialect of South-Fastern Ben- 
gali. (Calcutta Univ., Journ. Dept. Letters, 19: 1-40, 1929.) 
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Hallowell, A. Irving. The Physical Characteristics of the Indians of Labrador. (Journ. 
Soc. Americanistes de Paris, 21: 337-371, 1929.) 

Hedenus, Phil. H. Psychologische Grundlagen der Bestattungsbriiuche bei den Vélkern 
Sumatras. (Beitrige zur Vélkerkunde, 13: 49-119, 1929.) 

Heye, George G. Wampum Collection. (Indian Notes, 7: 320-323, 1930.) 

Hirschberg, Walter. Kultur und Kérperbau. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Wien, 60: 20-32, 1930.) 

Hrdlicka, Ales. The Skeletal Remains of Early Man. (Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 83: 
1-368, 1930, 93 pls., 39 figs.) 

Innis, Harold A. The Fur Trade in Canada. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 
1930. 427 pp. $5.00.) 

Kelly, Isabel T. The Carver’s Art of the Indians of Northwestern California. (Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 24: 343-360, 1930.) 

Koppers, Wilhelm. Tungusen and Miao. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, 60: 306-319, 1930. 3 figs.) 

Laufer, Berthold, A Chinese-Hebrew Manuscript, a New Source for the History of the 
Chinese Jews. (Am. Journ. Semitic Lang. and Lit., 46: 189-197, 1930.) 

Lestrade, G. P. The Suto-Chuana Tribes. Sub-Group I, The Buechuana. (Cambridge, 
Engl.: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1929, 26 pls.) 

Li, Fang-Kuei. Mattole, an Athabaskan Language. (Univ. Chicago Publ. Anthropology, 
June, 1930.) 

Lothrop, Samuel K. Notes on Indian Textiles of Central Chile. (Indian Notes, 7: 324- 
335, 1930.) 

Lutz, Henry F. An Agreement Between a Babylonian Feudal Lord and His Retainer in 
the Reigns of Darius II. (Univ. Calif. Publ. Semitic Philology, 9: 269-277, 1928. 1 pls.) 

Lutz, Henry F. An Old-Babylonian Divination Text. (Univ. Calif. Publ. Semitic Philol- 
ogy, 9: 367-377; 1929. 2 pls.) 

Lutz, Henry F. The Verdict of a Trial Judge in a Case of Assault and Battery. (Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Semitic Philology, 9: 379-381, 1930. 1 pl.) 

Lutz, Henry F. Two Assyrian Apotropaic Figurines Complementing Kar. 298, Rev. 4-7. 
(Univ. Calif. Publ. Semitic Philology, 9: 383, 384, 1930. 2 pls.) 

McKern, W. C. The Kletzien and Nitschke Mound Groups. (Publ. Mus., City of Mil- 
waukee, Bull., 3: 417-572, 1930. 20 pls.) 

Michelson, Truman. Contributions to Fox Ethnology. II. (Bur. Am. Ethn., Bull. 95: 
1-181, 1930. 1 fig.) 

Michelson, Truman. Studies of the Algonquian Tribes of Iowa and Oklahoma. Explor. 
and Field-Work of Smith. Inst. in 1929, 207-212, 1930.) 

Moodie, Roy L. Surgery in Pre-Columbian Peru. (Stud. in Paleopathology, 23: 698-727, 
1929.) 

Morris, Earl H. The Aztec Ruin. (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthr. Paps., 26: 1-421, 1928.) 

Nordenskiéld, Erland. L’Archeologie du Bassin de L’Amazone. (Paris: G. Van Oest, 
1930. 350 francs.) 

Nyéssen, D. J. H. Somatical Investigation of the Javanese. (Anthr. Laboratory of 
Java [Bandoeng: Vorkink Comp. Ltd.], 151 pp., 4 tables, 130 pls., 2 maps., 1929.) 

Oetteking, Bruno. Pilasterism and Platycnemism. (Indian Notes, 7: 164-174, 1930.) 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. Notes on Totemism in Eastern Australia. (Journ. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst., 59: 399-415, 1929.) ° 
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Roberts, Frank H. H., Jr. Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District, Southwestern 
Colorado. (Bur. Am. Ethn., Bull. 96: 1-183, 1930. 55 pls., 40 figs.) 

Saville, Marshall H. Toltec or Teotihuacan Types of Artifacts in Guatemala. (Indian 
Notes, 7: 195-206, 1930.) 

Schuller, Rudolf. A Vanished Language of a Vanishing Indian People. (Indian Notes. 7: 
312-319, 1930.) 

Schuller, Rudolf. An Unknown Matlatsinka Manuscript Vocabulary of 1555-1557. 
(Indian Notes, 7: 175-194, 1930.) 

Schuller, Rudolf. On the Supposed Use of Poison by the Xinca Indians of Guatemala and 
the Pipil of Cuzcatén. (Indian Notes, 7: 153-163, 1930.) 

Sebesta, P., and Lebzelter, V. Anthropological Measurements in Semangs and Sakais in 
Malaya (Malacca). (Anthropologie, 6: 183-266, 1928.) 

Serrana, Antonio. Los Primitivos Habitantes del Territorio Argentino. (Buenos Aires: 
Juan Roldan & Cia, 1930. 215 pp.) 

Stibbe, E. P. An Introduction to Physical Anthropology. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1930. 197 pp. $5.00.) 

Suk, V. Contribution to the Study of Blood Groups in Czechoslovakia. (Brno: Masaryk 
Univ., 1930. Pp. 1-15.) 

Suk, V. Faultless Teeth and Blood Groups. (Czechoslovakia: Faculté des Sciences de 
Université Masaryk, 1930.) 

Suk, V. On Two Femora with an Unusual Deformity. (Anthropologie [Prague], VII, 
3-4, 1929.) 

Thompson, J. Eric. Ethnology of the Mayas of Southern and Central British Honduras. 
(Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. Ser., 17: 1-211, 1930. 27 pls.) 

Uhlenbeck, C. C. Die nominalen Klassifikationssysteme in den Sprachen der Erde. 
(Anthropos, band 25: 649-656, 1930.) 

Vaillant, George C. Excavations at Zacatenco. (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. Paps., 
32: 1-195, 1930.) 

Vignati, Milciades Alejo. Instrumental Oseo Aborigen. (Buenos Aires: Notas del Museo 
Etnogrdfico, 2: 1-24, 1930. 2 maps, 3 figs.) 

Waterman, T. T. The Paraphernalia of the Duwamish “Spirit-canoe.”’ (Indian Notes, 7: 
129-147, 295-311, 1930.) 

Weltfish, G. Coiled Gambling Baskets of the Pawnee and other Plains Tribes (Indian 
Notes, 7: 277-294, 1930.) 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue or SZECHUAN PROVINCE, CHINA 


In southwestern Szechuan there lives a race of people known as Lolo, but calling 
themselves Noso.! They generally inhabit the higher altitudes, while the lower and 
more fertile lands are occupied by the Chinese. 

The Lolo are taller and darker than the Chinese, and they have higher and 
thinner noses. Their eyes are brown, and while they have the Mongolian slant, it 
is not so pronounced as among the sons of Han. Their hair is generally black and 
straight. 

Many Lolo wear long, sleeveless robes of wool or felt that reach from their 
necks to their ankles. When the wearers squat down on the ground, these robes 
make what is not unlike small, warm tents. The hats of the women resemble old- 
fashioned bonnets. Both men and women wear earrings, some of which are made of 
silver, and some of red coral. Straw sandals are sometimes worn, but it is customary 
to go barefoot. 

The Lolo do not generally use chopsticks. They have large wooden bowls, 
out of which they eat with wooden spoons. Their stoves often consist of hoops of 
iron, which stand on three iron legs. A fire is built underneath, and the cooking 
utensils are placed on top of the hoops. 

Most of the Noso are agriculturists. They raise pigs, horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and chickens. They plant corn, wheat, buckwheat, rice, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. They thresh their grain by flailing. 

In former days bows and arrows (the arrows were sometimes poisoned), long 
spears, swords, and knives were used in hunting and in war. In battle the warriors 
were protected by thick leather armor. Today modern firearms are employed, and 
leather armor is a relic of the past. 

There are no definite months. The year begins and ends some time in the 
tenth Chinese moon. Besides the New Year, there are two holidays, one in the fifth 
Chinese moon and one in the eighth. 

There is a written language differing both from the Tibetan and from the 
Chinese. It is understood only by the priests or shamans and is used in reading 
and writing the sacred books. 

The Lolo are lovers of strong drink. They often become intoxicated, and even 
their chiefs will bow very low and beg the traveler for money with which to buy 
liquor. 

They are also lovers of music. Among other instruments, they use the flute 
and the mouth harp. The music of the latter is low and alluring. The Lolo have 
many folk-songs. 


1 These data were gathered during a trip to Ningyuenfu in the summer of 1928. Most of 
them were secured near Fu-lin, and may not be true among all the Lolo, who are also found in 
Yunnan province. Allowance must be made for possible local variation. 
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Nearly everything in the universe, even inanimate things, is either male or 
female. For instance, a flower might be considered female and a tree male. This 
resembles the Chinese yinyang conception. 

Many of these people are afraid to have their pictures taken. They believe that 
when the photographer takes the picture of a person, he secures some or all of that 
person’s soul, or at least a vital part of him, and that the subject of the picture can 
be injured by doing harm to the picture. 

The Lolo are divided into many tribes or clans. The members of each clan are 
bound together by blood relationship, and all have the same name. For instance, 
the Liu clan may consist of over three hundred families, all related and all named 
Liu. They must not intermarry, but they may intermarry with any other similar 
group of Lolo. Descent and relationship are reckoned primarily through males— 
the clans are patrilinear and exogamic. Members of the same clan render mutual 
aid in times of calamity or of war. Each clan has its headman, and sometimes there 
are rulers of larger groups. Kings were done away with soon after the Chinese 
republic was established. 

Engagements are made through go-betweens. The bridegroom’s family give 
the family of the bride three cows, three sheep, one pig, two rolls of cloth, a jar of 
wine, two quarts of rice, and a ring for the finger of the bridegroom.? On the arrival 
of the three cows and the other gifts in exchange for the bride, the family of the bride 
must give a feast to those who have brought the gifts, killing first a pig, then a 
sheep (no two-legged creature will do). If the gall-bladders of the animals killed 
have gall in them, the marriage will be fortunate, and may be consummated. If 
there is no gall, the young people must not be married. 

On the day of the marriage the brothers and male relatives of the bride escort 
her to the bridegroom’s home. She may ride a horse or a mule, but if the road is so 
bad that an animal cannot be ridden, she must be carried on a man’s back. When the 
bridal party has arrived, the bridegroom’s relatives must kill at least two cows and 
a pig, and give a feast to the bridal party and there must be plenty of wine. If all 
the food cannot be eaten, the bridegroom’s relatives rub the remainder on the bodies 
of the bride’s relatives. This is a way of making fun of them because they cannot 
eat it all. Songs are sung to welcome the guests and in praise of the bridegroom’s 
relatives. All drink wine until they are intoxicated, after which the guests depart— 
sometimes after there have been quarrels and fights. 

Sickness is supposed to be caused by demons. Hence the shaman or priest, who 
is called a be-muh, is an important factor in avoiding or healing disease. If a per- 
son is sick, or is afraid of falling ill, a priest is called. Thesick person is carried out 
into the open. First, the shoulder-blade of a sheep is burnt. Then an ox is led around 
the sick person seven or nine times, after which it is killed. From the shoulder- 
blade of the sheep it is divined whether the ox must be male or female, and what 
color. When the oxis about to be killed, the clothing of the sick person is placed 
on the ox. Then the sick person puts his mouth to the mouth of the beast, and 
blows his breath into it. After the ox has been killed, the priest burns as an offer- 


2 This custom probably varies in different Lolo groups. 
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ing one-tenth of the meat, and the remainder may be eaten by the priest and others. 
A straw man is made, and meat and some of the blood is placed on it. Then it is 
carried around the sick person. It is finally carried away and deposited by the side 
of one of the main roads of the district. 

When a person dies, cloth is used to bind his arms against his sides, and his 
legs against the front of his body in a doubled-up position. The body is bound to 
two poles, which are used for carrying the corpse. The dead person is thus taken to 
the funeral ground, where an animal is killed, a cow by the well-to-do or a pig by the 
poor. The corpse is carried over the dead animal, after which it is carried to the 
burial spot. 

The funeral grounds are sacred groves. The trees must not be used for any 
other purpose than the cremation of the dead. The wood of the trees of the sacred 
grove is used to burn the corpse. No other wood can be used. When the body has been 
reduced to ashes, these are covered up with dirt. Then the living relatives and friends 
return to the home of the deceased, eat the flesh of the animal, and drink wine. 
Poor people cremate their dead and merely cover them up with dirt. A few of the 
more wealthy use coffins and bury the dead much like the Chinese, from whom this 
custom has evidently been borrowed in recent times. 

Priests, or be-muh, are taught by other priests. As has been said, they have a 
script that is neither Chinese nor Tibetan. They have sacred books which only 
the priests can read. The be-muh conduct the ceremonies for the exorcising of 
demons, for the healing of diseases, and for securing rain. Generally the Lolo have 
no temples. 

When the crops are threatened by prolonged drought, a priest is called to pray 
for rain. A cow is killed. If the meat is burnt, the priest gets the skin. If the meat 
is not burnt, it must be eaten. Some burn a sheep’s shoulder blade with the meat. 

Before going to battle, they kill a cow. The skin is hung up, and the warriors 
pass under it, after which they drink wine mixed with the blood of the cow. There 
are a number of war songs. 

The Lolo have only one god, who is called in Chinese t’ien p’usah. This means 
the sky god, or the god of heaven. He is invisible, and has no image. He is de- 
pended upon for good crops, victory in war, and for all other blessings. Many 
of the men wear their hair done up into a single knot above their forehead to sym- 
bolize this god. A Christian Lolo told the writer that his fellow tribesmen find it 
easy to identify their god with the Christian God. He believed that the two gods 
are the same, but that the Christian conception and revelation are superior. 

D. C. GRAHAM 

Surru, SZECHUAN, 

CHINA 
A Carp oF CORRECTION AND SUGGESTION 


My attention has been called to the sentence on page 546 of The Mound 
Builder Problem to Date, in which I say: “It is high time the physical anthropo- 
logists did their part!” The gentleman, himself a distinguished anthropologist, 
thought it was slightly unfair. I assured him that it was farthest from my thoughts 
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to offend any person or group, but that the facts remain, nevertheless, to the effect 
that regardless of reasons, the study, tabulation, and publication of data concerning 
crania have not kept pace with our published field notes or studies. His explanation, 
in justice to the physical anthropologists, should be presented here. 

There are fewer physical anthropologists than archaeologists, they have other 
tasks to perform, their appropriations are meager, and there is not sufficient finan- 
cial support. This explains why they have been unable to present us with the results 
of their studies. I heartily agree with the gentleman’s statement. It fully explains 
the “‘so-called delay.”” One might suggest certain important researches which should 
be put into effect at the earliest possible moment. 

We have all heard a great deal about the Hopewell culture, and splendid work 
has been done by our friends in Ohio. Many crania were secured, also a large collec- 
tion by myself under Professor Putnam, which was turned over to the Field Museum, 
Chicago. 

At Oregonia, Ohio, the farthest extension north of the Stone Grave people, 
between ninety and one hundred of these were opened for Professor Putnam, and 
many skeletons secured and sent to the World’s Fair (1893) and later transferred 
to the Field Museum. There is a large collection of crania obtained by Professors 
Mills and Shetrone through their work in Ohio. I need not extend the list. In our 
museums throughout the United States are these collections, varying from a few 
dozen to some thousands. If the National Research Council, Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller fund, or Carnegie Institution, or the Anthropological Laboratory, Council of 
Learned Societies, or any of the other foundations called into being the past few 
years, and which either have or can obtain large sums, would take an interest in this 
important subject and properly finance the work, the results would help us solve 
some of our problems. Specifically, we do not know the difference between Hope- 
well crania and those of the Stone Grave people, or whether they are the same as the 
crania from the Illinois region. I suppose the enormous number of skulls found at 
Madisonville have been tabulated. If so, through the physical anthropologists we 
should know whether these people are practically the same as those who inhabited 
other large sites in the Ohio valley. By comparing the crania in large groups with 
the artifacts themselves (also studied in large groups) we shall obtain accurate in- 
formation. 

We assume that the Fort Ancient culture, or that of the “middle class” Indians 
of western Pennsylvania, eastern Illinois, or northern Kentucky are practically the 
same when based on study of artifacts. Now, let us study the crania. Does that 
indicate similarity? This is very important, and will enable us in the future to check 
up accurately. The net result of these observations faithfully sustained through 
appropriations from these large foundations will advance knowledge of our migra- 
tions and origins. 

That is what I had in mind in writing the sentence and I am very glad indeed 
that it has caused my good friend to emphasize the point. 

WARREN K. MoorEHEAD 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Fretp Museum oF NATuRAL History has installed many new exhibits— 
anthropological, botanical, geological and zoological—during the last year. One of 
special importance, because there is nothing else like it in any museum of the world, 
is a life-size restoration of a Neanderthal family and the cave they lived in some 
50,000 years ago. The group is a gift from Ernest R. Graham, and was made by 
Frederick H. Blaschke, sculptor. During the year an extensive program of reinstal- 
lations and improvements of exhibition halls was carried on.—Science. 


Tue SAN Dreco Museum announces that, for the second successive year, it is 
the recipient of an $800 grant from the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
D. C., toward cooperative archaeological research in southern California. The Mu- 
seum is providing a like amount and the total is to be expended on the study of 
ancient shell middens along the Pacific coast, and an investigation of evidences of 
Pueblo culture in the Mohave Sink region of California. Both projects will be a 
continuation of previous exploration, carried on by the San Diego Museum in 1928 
and 1929, under the direction of Malcolm Rogers. 


The Mound Builders, by H. C. Shetrone, Director of the Ohio State Museum, 
has been published by D. Appleton & Company, New York. The book contains 
about 510 pages, 300 illustrations, a colored frontispiece, and a folding map of the 
general Mound area. 


This volume is intended to afford a belated answer to the oft-heard query: “‘Where 
can I find a book that will give me the important facts regarding the Mound- 
Builders?”’ The investigations involved cover more than twenty states. The price 
is $7.50 per copy.— Museum Echoes. 


Dr. Cart E. GuTHeE, director of the Museum of Anthropology at the University 
of Michigan, was awarded the Lapham Medal for distinguished service in anthro- 
pological research, at a meeting of the central section of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association held in Milwaukee on May 10. 


Dr. Cyrit DARYLL ForDE has been appointed to succeed Professor H. J. Fleure 
in the chair of geography and anthropology at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


THe CHIcaGo ORIENTAL INSTITUTE expedition under H. H. Von der Osten has 
resumed work at the site of the Hittite fortress at Giavour Kale. 


Pau S. Martin, assistant curator of North American archaeology, Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, led an expedition to Southwest Colorado to make archae- 
ological and ethnological collections. Three months were spent in the field. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, of Yale University, director of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research, has received word from Dr. Hackett, who 
with Mr. Theodore D. McCown is representing the school in the latter’s joint 
excavations with the British School of Archeology at Jerusalem, that during the 
first ten days of April no less than 5,000 tools dating from the Aurignacian epoch of 
the Old Stone Age were dug from a single cave of the group south of Haifa. Miss D. 
A. E. Garrod, of the British school, is in charge. The season’s excavations will ter- 
minate in time for Dr. Hackett and Mr. McCown to take part in the work of the 
tenth annual summer term of the American School of Prehistoric Research, which 
will open in Paris on July 1, under the direction of Professor MacCurdy. Assisting 
him in the field there will be three of his former students: J. T. Russell, Jr., U.S. 
National Museum; V. J. Fewkes, University of Pennsylvania, and Robert Ehrich, 
Harvard University. 


THE EGyYPTOLOGICAL expedition of the Turin Museum reports the discovery of 
200 tombs, mostly of the pre-dynastic period, in the region of Gebelein. The ex- 
pedition uncovered graves of circular and oval form with bodies in contracted pos- 
ture wrapped in mats or gazelle skins. Vases, flint knives, and other artifacts were 
found. 


Dr. JEssE WALTER FEWKES, ethnologist of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
from 1895 to 1917 and from 1918 until his retirement in 1928 chief of the bureau, 
died on May 31 in his seventy-ninth year. 


Fay-Cooper Cote has been awarded the gold medal of the Chicago Geographic 
Society for his anthropological researches. 


Henry FYIeExp, of the Field Museum of Natural History, sailed for Europe June 
7 to purchase material for use in the Hall of Prehistoric Man. 


PERE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN has announced at a meeting of the Geological 
Society of China, in Peking, that Old Stone Age implements have been found along 
the Yellow river in the eastern part of Shensi province. 


Tue Jornt Expepition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the 
British Museum has ended its work at Ur for the season. The expedition’s share of 
the finds, after division with the Iraq government, fills fifty-three cases and includes 
many of the oldest objects unearthed in the Mesopotamia valley. C. Leonard 
Wooley, director of the expedition, reports that a remarkably well preserved temple 
built by Nebuchadnezzar about 600 B. c. has recently been uncovered. 


Dr. Ates Hrpiicxka, of the U. S. National Museum, left Washington on May 5 
for Alaska. This year’s expedition was devoted to the anthropologically prac- 
tically unknown Kuskokwim river. Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt left on May 10 to continue his 
researches on the Iroquois, and Dr. F. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, left on May 12, for a point twenty-five miles southwest of Zufii to 
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excavate a series of pit house ruins belonging to the earliest stages of the prehistoric 
pueblo people. 


THE BOARD OF NATIONAL RESEARCH FELLOwsuHIPs in the Biological Sciences held 
its first meeting in 1930 on February 7 and 8, and made the following appointments 
and new appointments for the academic year 1930-31 in anthropology: Reappoint- 
ments, For Domestic Study: Carleton S. Coon, Anna H. Gayton; New Appoint- 
ments, For Domestic Study: Gene Weltfish; For study abroad, W. M. Krogman. 


C. M. BarBEAv, who has made extensive observations on colonial influences on 
the Indians of eastern Canada, continued this summer, under the auspices of the 
National Museum of Canada, his work in certain parts of Quebec, Ontario, and New 
York, studying modern handicrafts and designs used by the Indians and concentrat- 
ing on bag-making, basket-making, wood-carving, and quill and moose-hair work 
with a view to getting a better comprehension of the original native art and culture. 


J. T. MAcPHERSON undertook an ethnological study of the Indians living around 
Lake Abitibi, for the National Museum of Canada. This included an investigation 
into the economic life of the Indians in earlier times, their original material culture, 
their social organization, and the presence or absence of totemic clans, shamanism 
and its connection with the puberty fast, and their religious beliefs. 


I. A. Lopatin spent this summer, for the National Museum of Canada, among 
the Indians living around Kitimat, British Columbia, and an investigation was made 
of their social and religious life, special attention being given to the phratic, clan and 
family systems with their crests and privileges, to their government, the institution 
of property and the potlatch system, social customs, religious beliefs and practices 
including secret societies and their rites, and intercourse with neighbouring peoples. 


Dr. J. C. B. Grant, of the University of Manitoba, worked among the Cree 
Indians of Wabasca and of the reserves south of Lesser Slave lake, Alberta, and 
made a complete series of physical measurements of adults and children. This was in 
continuation of the anthropometric investigations that Dr. Grant has heen conduct- 
ing among the Indians of the western interior of Canada. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS were made near Newcastle, New Brunswick, 
and on the Magdalen islands, Quebec, by W. J. Wintemberg, in the hope that some 
light would be thrown thereby on differences in handicraft between the Micmac 
Indians of eastern New Brunswick and those of the Nova Scotia coast. 


Dr. GeorGE Grant MacCurpy, of Yale University, honorary collaborator in 
the anthropological department of the U. S. National Museum, has been appointed 
American delegate to the eleventh International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology at Coimbra, Portugal. Dr. MacCurdy will also be the Amer- 
ican delegate to the fourth session of the International Institute of Anthropology 
meeting simultaneously at Coimbra, ° 
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Dr. Pau Rapin has resigned his position as Research Professor of Anthropology 
at Fisk University and will be succeeded by Mrs. Fanny R. Bandelier. 


Dr. Pau Rapin has recently returned from Mexico where he made a prelim- 
inary investigation of the Tlappanec and Otomi languages. Tlappanec was found 
to be simply a sub-dialect of Subtiaba (Nicaragua). Its relationship to Subtiaba had 
been pointed out some years ago by W. Lehmann. 

Phonetically Tlappanec proved to be exceedingly complex especially in its tonal 
development, there being four registers—low, very low, middle, high—and six 
compound tones—high to middle, high to low, middle to high, middle to low, low to 
middle. and low to high. 


Dr. BERTHOLD LAUFER, Curator of Anthropology, has been elected to member- 
ship in the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., an honorary organiza- 
tion. The honor was conferred on Dr. Laufer in recognition of the vast amount of 
research he has conducted, especially in connection with Oriental cultures. 


Dr. E. B. RENAwD, rofessor of anthropology at the University of Denver, has 
returned from the first archaeological survey of eastern Colorado. Accompanied 
by student assistants, Dr. Renaud explored the region between the mountains and 
the Kansas state line, bringing back nearly a ton of relics which are now being 
worked over and classified. The trip was financed jointly by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Colorado Museum of Natural History, and the University of Denver 
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